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WAGE 


592 Years Ago 


Scotland’s court chamberlain paid $3.25 

a. pound for a poor quality of sugar, 

part of a shipment of fifty tons that one 

Tomasso Loredano had sent over from 
Venice. The royal court was so pleased to get it that 
there was no quarrel with either quality or price. 
Those fifty tons represented about all the sugar enter- 
ing the British Isles for many a long day. 


Last year the United States alone consumed 6,500,000,000 
pounds of top quality refined sugar. Of this amount the American 
Sugar Refinmg Company made 437. If you are fond of figures 
you may estimate the cost at the price the Scotch court paid. If not, 
it makes no difference, for today the best grade of granulated sugar 
costs about 5 cents a pound. This company is not a monopoly; 
it owns not one acre af sugar producing lands, never produced a 
pound of raw sugar, but confines its activities exclusively to refining. 
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It was organized in 1891, and since that time the price of refined sugar has 
gone steadily downward. In 1870 the wholesale price was 134 cents; in 1890 it was 6} cents; today it is 
4} cents. This has been brought about by improved methods of manufacture. The American Sugar 
Refining Company is today producing the finest quality of refined crystalline sugar the world has ever seen. 


It is known as 


Cry tal Domino Sugar 
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$100 $500 $1000 Moin Office, 42 Brosdnay, New York Cay 


Few people save money without an object 
in view, and unless it is unusually attractive, the 
average person spends his savings day by day. 
Many persons may not find it hard to save 
money, especially in small sums, but the diffi- . 
culty is to make it stay saved. 

The New York Real Estate Security Com- 
pany, through its 6% Gold Mortgage Bonds, 
offers an excellent object for the saving of large 
or small sums of money on a profitable basis. 
Both principal and interest are secured by a 
GENERAL TRUST MORTGAGE which 
covers the entire assets of the Company and 
future investments in New York mortgages and 
property. 

Nothing can give a Mortgage Bond more 
stability than this, and when the security is 
high-class New York City Real Estate there is 
absolutely nothing wanting in the investment. 
No better Mortgage Bond is on the market to-day. 


Send for Booklet, ‘A Safeguarded Investment.” 


New York Real Estate Security Co. 


42 Broadway, = New York City 


Assets, $10,000,000.00 
Capital, $3, ‘950, ‘000.00 


Branch Offices 
487 Fifth Avenue 22 242 E. Houston St. 
and Foreign Office 


Dashwood House, 9 New Broad St. 
London, E. C. 














Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$2,156,355 7.15 





Condensed Statement of Condition 
At the Close of Business, December 31, 1910 


RESOURCES | LIABILITIES 
N. Y. State and City Bonds $1,051,624.24 || Capital. . . . . . $1,000,000.00 


N. Y. Real Estate Mort- | Surplus and Undivided Mes 
gages. . ; , 516,500.00 | PO as cars 5 557.13 


Other Stocks dua Bonds . 1,572,295.40 || | Reserved for Accrued In- 
Loans. . . . . . 11,608,276.35 || terest and Taxes. . . 40,916.07 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 7,397,837.54 || DEPOSITS » 20,102,339.34 


Interest Receivable and ia ae 
Other Assets. . . . 153,279.03 || 


$22,299,812.56 || $22,299,812.56 








This Company is the Fiscal Agent of the State of New York for the 
Sale of Stock Transfer Tax Stamps. 
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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP RYAN 


The Most Rev. Patrick John Ryan, Archbishop of Philadelphia and Metropolitan of Pennsylvania, died on February JSth, after.a long illness. 
He was born in Ireland in 1831 and emigrated to this country in 1852, in which year he was ordained a priest. He became Coadjutor Bishop of 
St. Louis in 1872, and was made Metropolitan of Pennsylvania in 1884. Archbishop Ryan was regarded as one of the best preachers in America 
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Second-class Rates 

Ir would help to a conscientious opinion about 
the proposed increase of postal rates on the ad- 
vertising pages of the periodicals if a reconcilia- 
tion could be induced between some of the asser- 
tions of the Postmaster-General and the counter- 
assertions of some of the periodicals. The Post- 
master-General says that the transportation of the 
periodicals at present rates is a heavy burden on 
his department, but the periodicals insist that 
directly, and indirectly through the business their 
advertisements bring to the post-office, they are 
worth more to the department than they cost. The 
Postmaster-General asserts, we believe, that the 
successful magazines make abundance of money 
and are amply able, and ought, to pay what it costs 
to handle them in the mails. But the periodicals 
insist, some that they don’t make much money, 
others, rated as very successful, that they just 
about make both ends meet. We judge that the 
profits of the middle-cost magazines that carry 
heavy loads of advertising has been over-estimated, 
but, after all, magazine profits haven’t much to 
do with the case. There cannot be discrimination 
in postal rates between magazines that are making 
money and those that are not. © There will always 
be magazines that can stand an increase in their 
postage bills and others that can’t. If the rate 
is to be changed the proper rate must be estab- 
lished on other grounds than that this or that 
periodical is making money enough to stand a 
squeeze. 

Neither does the question whether the periodicals 
are ethically or educationally valuable or not enter 
deeply into the discussion. There is provision for 
throwing bad periodicals out of the mails alto- 
gether, but there can be no provision for letting 
exemplary magazines go through the mails cheaper 
than deleterious ones. Some of the middle-price 
magazines seem to us exceedingly valuable; others 
inaccurate, inflammatory, and misleading; but they 
must all get the same postal rate. ; 

Mr. Hircucock’s plan for dividing a periodical 
in two sections and putting up the rates on the 
advertising part seems not well conceived. A 
periodical is a unit, a going concern that goes 
altogether, advertising and literature. If you tax 
a man by weight you don’t exempt his brain; you 
tax the whole of hivn—stomach, digestive tract, 
legs, and brains—as he stands on the seales. You 
tax him as a man, recognizing that without 
his stomach his brains will not be taxable. So 
postal rates on periodicals must cover the whole 
periodical. 


A Business Problem 

A cry has been raised that there are political 
reasons for the change suggested; that the ad- 
ministration and the mysterious “interests” are 
mad at the muck-raking magazines and want to 
cripple them. There is nothing. in that idea so 
far as the administration is concerned, though dis- 
lixe for the muck-rakers might influence some votes 
in Congress. Mr. Hircncock thinks the post-office 
revenues can be spent to better advantage than in 
distributing so many magazines and so much ad- 
vertising matter at such a low rate. 

But can they? The question is not one of polities 


or ethics, but chiefly of business. The great Amer- 


ican reading public gets most of its reading nowa- 
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days in periodicals and newspapers, and the busi- 
ness of providing it is a very large one that has 
grown up under the postal laws as they stand, and 
would be thrown very much out of adjustment by 
the change of rates proposed. That is one business 
consideration to be thought of. Besides that, as 
has been well pointed out by Mr. Brisspane, the 
magazines, through their advertising departments, 
are great sellers of goods and there are many great 
business concerns which use them as selling agents 
and whose business methods would be seriously de- 
ranged by a hard jolt to the apparatus that cir- 
culates the magazines. To quadruple the, postal 
rates on advertising matter would shake a very 
extensive fabric of commerce. Nobody ean fore- 
sast precisely what the result of such a jolt would 
be. So important a change should not be made 
without the fullest investigation, consideration, and 
discussion. It is no matter to be rushed through 
Congress in haste. If’ an increase is to be made 
it should be one on which fair-minded investigators 
can agree, and ample opportunity should be given 
to all the business interests concerned to prepare 
for it. There is no such agreement about the 
measure proposed. It is not even clear that it 
would realize Mr. Hrircucock’s expectation in 
improving the revenues of the post-office. What 
it costs to haul and handle the periodicals can be 
estimated after a fashion, though it is hard to 
separate the sum from the general expenses of the 
department. But who can say what revenue in 
letter postage the department gets from the mail- 
order business of which the advertisements in the 
periodicals and all the printed matter that Mr. 
Hircucock complains of are the mainstay and sup- 
port ? 

After all, the post-office exists, not to make 
money, but to serve the public by facilitating com- 
munication. To reduce letter postage to one cent 
would be a very admirable and helpful service 
which we all hope to see accomplished, but it is 
not clear, either that it is to the advantage of 
the people of the country to get one-cent postage 
at the cost of a heavy increase on second-class 
rates, or even that the increase in second-class 
rates would be a material help toward one-cent 
postage. 

This whole matter is complicated, uncertain, and 
very important. It is far from being a mere ques- 
tion whether the magazines are to be subsidized or 
should pay their fair costs of distribution. It is 
a big business problem that should be thoroughly 
threshed out before action is taken on it. Will a 
jury of just and competent men consider that 
magazines ought to go through the mails at less 
cost than shoes or school-books? If not, is there 
not a rate at which the post-office can afford to 
earry all commodities of limited bulk to the ad- 
vantage of all its customers and perhaps to its own 
profit? When this rate matter is settled it should 
be settled right, and possibly a parcels post will 
be part of the solution. 


House and Senate 

If anybody doubts that the Senate, rather than 
the House, is the place where the fate of important 
measures is decided, let him look at the record of 
this short session. The House has passed the 
tariff-board bill. Whether it will become a law 
or not depends on the Senate. The House has 
passed the reciprocity bill. That wasi expected 
from the start, but it was also understood from 
the start that the opponents of the measure looked 
to the Senate to defeat it, and what the Senate will 
do nobody at this writing seems to know.. So, too, 
with the SuLLoway service pensions bill. On the 
other hand, the joint resolution for the direct 
election of Senators is a Senate measure. But_its 
fate will be decided right where it originated. If 
the Senate gives it the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority, so will the House. We believe it has already 
done so more than once at previous sessions. It 
is the Senate that always has us guessing; hard- 
ly ever the House. Tom Reep was not far from 
right when he denied that the House was a de- 
liberative body. Nobody would think of denying 
that the Senate deliberates. 

Frequently, no doubt, its deliberation, or de- 
liberateness, is exasperating. This country, like 
the average individual Americar; wants wnat it 
wants when it wants it. But; on the whole and in 
the long run, it is well to have things as they are. 
Senator Roor’s application to the Senate of the 
term “elder statesmen” was challenged, and the 
phrase did not greatly strengthen his argument 
against direct elections—for it is by no means cer- 
tain that the change would mean younger Sen- 
ators—but it is well that one of our legislative 
chambers should be made up mainly of men past 
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the middle age and that they should in a very re:)| 
and literal sense “take counsel together.” They 
can be expeditious when it is necessary. Perhap: 
they will find it necessary to be expeditious in thie 
last week or two of the present session. The 
chances are fairly good that, unlike most sho: 
sessions, it will see some important measures dis- 
posed of. 


Congress and Public Opinion 

What measures shall, in fact, be disposed of an 
in what way depends, in the main, on the degre 
of responsiveness in Congress to public opinioi 
For it strikes us that the demands of public opin- 
ion concerning the legislation now pending a 
uncommonly clear. If we are not egregiously 
wrong in our interpretation of the tone of the 
papers and the other expressions of the public 
mind the American people demand the passage ot 
the reciprocity bill; they want the amendme: 
for direct elections submitted to the States; the: 
do not want the postal ship subsidies bill; they 
do not want the SuLLoway service pensions bill; 
they are not very keen about the tariff-board 
bill, but, on the whole, they would rather see it 
passed and the experiment tried, feeling that no 
serious harm can come of it and that the device 
may prove useful. Of course there are other meas- 
ures which have not attracted any great amount 
of attention and concerning which, therefore,’ the 
guidance of public opinion is not clear. For in- 
stance, the Lownen bill to improve our diplomatic 
and consular services is an excellent bill that ought 
to pass, although the public has taken little note 
of it. But if Congress finally goes wrong on the 
leading proposals of the session or on any one 
ef them, it will go wrong by disregarding or de- 
fying “the people,” not because the people are 
indifferent or have failed to make their wishes 
reasonably plain. 


< 


Representative Government Again 

It must be freely conceded that this is not al- 
ways the case. The people themselves sometimes 
go wrong. Public opinion is not an infallible 
gnide to legislatures. It is sometimes the plain 
duty of public men to stand out against popular 
delusions—to defy the public opinion of the mo- 
ment. Representative government is not infre- 
quently brought into discredit by the too slavish 
obedience. of public men to the demands of their 
constituents, their too great deference to notions 
whose unsoundness they ought rather to combat 
and expose. But just now students of democracy 
are more concerned with those failures of repre- 
sentative government which consist in defiances 
or evasions of public opinion by public men, and 
particularly by legislators. The effort is to get in- 
telligent public opinion heeded rather than to get 
unintelligent public opinion defied. Direct  pri- 
maries, direct elections, the initiative, the refer- 
endum, the recall—these devices all have the same 
aim, and that aim is to give to public opinion a 
practically absolute control over government. Why, 
at present, does it so often fail to control? The 
common answer is “the interests”—that is to 
say, money in some form or other. That, no doubt, 
is part of the right answer. Money has always 
been a power in government, as in other things. 
3ut this is hardly the whole answer. Particular- 
ism or the devotion of public men to particwlar 
constituencies, particular sections and States and 
districts, is very often responsible for their failure 
to represent the whole country aright. Party 
spirit is another disturbing factor, and certain 
abuses that have come into our party system, cs- 
pecially the rise of bosses, make against real <e- 
mocracy. The mere bigness of the country and the 
diversity of our interests and ways and points of 
view must also be considered. There are also, 
on the other hand, the not infrequent failures of 
public opinion to make itself clear; to get proper 
expression. There are the not infrequent failures 
of the public to form clear opinions at all. There 
is, finally, the never-to-be-forgotten fact of the im- 
perfection of. hiiman nature. To work a repre- 
sentative,;- democratic, Federal government on a 
grand seale is decidedly one of the biggest enter- 
prises ever undertaken on this globe. If we were 
perfectly successful in it we might well look around 
for signs of the millennium. To despair because 
we are not perfectly successful is foolish. Lots of 
things go wrong, but, on the whole, we are not 
doing so badly. Since we are only human, it is, 1n 
fact, not exactly treason to be reasonably che: ful. 


The Parties and Reciprocity 
The House Democrats made a fine showing last 
week. When it came to getting together on recl- 









































procity with Canada they beat the Republicans all 
to pieces. The four Democratic votes against the 
bill look so very, very small beside the one hundred 
and forty-four ayes that they really serve to em- 
phasize the fact of practical unanimity. It was 
about the best and sanest thing the House Demo- 
erats have yet done, and that is saying something, 
for their behavior since the election has been re- 
markably unlike the traditional Democratic be- 
havior in the face of opportunity. It has been 
more like the traditional Republican behavior un- 
der similar circumstances. And here, meanwhile, 
are the Republicans disagreeing like old-time 
Democrats — disagreeing, indeed, about as com- 
pletely as possible. Their vote was divided into 
practically even halves and their speeches were 
as contrary and contradictory as their votes. 

The Democratic showing was ‘only slightly 
marred by the too serious account that was taken 
of leader Crark’s little lapse into prophecy. It 
is ordinarily a quite harmless amusement to make 
predictions about the time when this continent 
will all be under one flag. Srwarp once declared 
his belief that in fifty years the City of Mexico 
would be the capital of the United States, but 
nobody understood him as announcing a new for- 
eign policy for this country. The only trouble 
about Mr. Ciark’s rather playful vaticination was 
that the Conservatives in Canada and in England 
thought it good politics to attach to what he said 
a significance which otherwise it would never have 
had, or have seemed to have, to anybody. Secre- 
tary Kwnox’s capital speech at Chicago was a suf- 
ficient answer—an authoritative answer—to the 
rather silly charge that reciprocity was intended 
as a step toward annexation. Reciprocity is neigh- 
borliness; and neighborliness is the antithesis of 
aggression. 


. Maybe 

We guess it was BeaucHamp CLARK, not CHAMP, 
who hoped so untimely “to see the day when the 
American flag will float, ete., clear to the north 
pole.” Braucuamp has some French blood in him 
which yearns, possibly, to recover a lost province. 
But Cuamp is for reciprocity. 


Connaught to Canada 

The appointment of the Duke of Connaught 
to be Governor-General of Canada is interpreted 
to be an effort on the part of the British govern- 
ment to send out a man of rank enough to match 
the importance of the Dominion. And as the 
importance of the Dominion is steadily and rapid- 
ly increasing, the newspapers are amusing them- 
selves by conning the court cards and speculating 
how long it will be before a royal duke won’t be 
big enough, and Canada will have to have the 
Joker. And who will be the Joker then? It is 
an amusing question. 

In the discussion of the reciprocity treaty in- 
volving the relations of Canada and the United 
States, and inferentially the ultimate relations of 
both with England, it is again to be noticed with 
what contemplative minds all these parties re- 
gard one another and the future. What will 
happen in the end to these relations will happen. 
The forces at work are too great to be controlled 
from the outside, and there is practically no 
thought of attempting to put constraint on them. 


Who is on Trial? 

The Lortmer ease is serious business. The 
charge that a Senator from the great State of 
Illinois owes his seat to wholesale bribery is a 
very grave one. If it is true, then not only II- 
linois but this whole country is shamed before the 
world. Such a charge demands the most careful 
and thorough investigation, and in the end a clear 
and responsible decision. It is no laughing-matter. 
But it is pardonable to be amused at one turn 
the debate has taken. The speech of Senator 
Jounston of Alabama, a member of the committee 
to investigate, and who signed the report in favor 
of Lortmer, has this surprising conclusion: 

The people of Alabama are a brave, intelligent, and 
law-abiding people, and they expect my vote in this 
case to be cast as a juror according to the law and 


the evidence and under my oath as a Senator. They 
shall not be disappointed. 


At first blush one is a bit puzzled over the rela- 
tion of the heroism and intelligence of Alabamians 
to the case. In fact, one doesn’t quite see what 
special interest the people of Alabama have in 
Lormer. But they have a special interest in 
Jounston, and the trend of opinion, in the Senate 
and elsewhere, has been pretty strongly against 
that report which Jounston signed. It is there- 
fore entirely logical, though a trifle abrupt, for 
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JOHNSTON to announce to the Senate that the 
people of Alabama are “ brave, intelligent, and law- 
abiding.” 


Mr. Root Preaches State Rights 

A doctor of very great reputation once said that 
in about one case in every ten in which he was 
ealled in consultation he was able to do some good. 
The trouble was, of course, that he was only called 
to desperate, or very difficult cases, where ordinary 
help had failed. 

It is getting to be like that with Senator Roor. 
He gets the hard jobs of political advocacy both 
outside and inside the Senate. Last fall he was 
called to the political bedside of Mr. Stimson and 
used all his skill, but could not save the patient. 
His recent speech about direct elections of Sen- 
ators may be luckier. It is credited with being 
very influential, especially with the Southern Sen- 
ators, who were solemnly warned that the limita- 
tions to the suffrage imposed by the Southern 
States would be imperilled by the passage of the 
SuTHERLAND amendment. 


Piling It On 

The New York custom-house will continue to 
be the foremost agency in the propaganda of free 
trade. Its etfectiveness in that line will be meas- 
urably increased by the new Treasury order anent 
the “hundred-dollar limit.” Hitherto, Americans 
returning from abroad have received from their 
government one concession which could almost be 
accounted a courtesy. If they limited their for- 
eign purchases to a hundred dollars, they could 
face the customs inspection with indignation but 
without fear. It made no difference what was 
bought with that hundred, or for whom, provided 
it was not bought for commercial purposes. The 
new order changes all that. The articles exempted 
must be personal effects of the traveller himself, 
and for his own personal use exclusively, and the 
examiners must put him through an inquisition 
to be sure that this is so. As we take it, under 
this ruling a man may bring in a fur coat for 
himself provided it cost only ninety-nine dollars 
and ninety-eight cents, but he can’t bring in a 
fan for his wife or a rattle for the baby. He must 
spend that hundred on himself exclusively, and on 
that part of himself usually designated as “the 
person.” So much freedom is graciously allowed 
him by the persons who under the usage of this 
American republic have dictated the tariff laws 
in the interest of their various businesses. No 
wonder the returning American, after the glimpse 
he has had of the insatiate despotism of the Old 
World, rejoices te set foot again on his native 
sod. He ought to be extremely grateful for being 
permitted to land at all, and to count it an ex- 
traordinary favor of the Home Market Club that 
he is permitted to wear anything but his skin 
when he comes down the gangplank. 


Professor Hart and the Reporters 

Not long ago Professor Munstersura of Har- 
vard told, in one of the magazines, some extraor- 
dinary stories of the absurd things which reporters 
had made him say in the papers, notwithstanding 
that he never said them or anything like them. 
Now comes Professor A. B. Hart, Professor of 
American History in the same institution, and 
deposes and says that he never did say what a 
Boston Post reporter says he said, and that in fact 
he never even saw the said reporter at all. As 
the reporter said that Professor Hart said that 
democracy is a failure, and as Professor Hart has 
long been distinguished for a particularly robust 
brand of academic optimism about democracy and 
about this country, we do not wonder at his pro- 
testing—particularly as the Boston Post’s account 
of his views was telegraphed to the New York 
papers and has probably by this time gone all over 
the country. The chances are that it has gone to 
a lot of places where the professor’s protest and 
denial never will overtake it. That is the trouble 
with fake reporting, as with other kinds of mis- 
representation. Professor Hart’s views are so well 
known in his own neighborhood that publishing 
such a yarn about him in a Boston paper only 
might conceivably pass for a joke. But it is no 
joke when a man in his position is misrepresented 
to the whole country on a matter in which his 
countrymen are all so much interested as they are 
in the success of their own institutions. A man 
in his position is supposed to know more about 
such things than most of us do, and pessimism 
from such a source would be a trifle discouraging. 
We are glad to help spread the news that Pro- 
fessor Hart is no pessimist, but a firm believer in 
us and our government. 





The Common People 

Although some do not agree with me, the common 
people are very useful to this country and should be 
treated with more consideration now than ever. The 
time is coming when the common people will become 
a great factor in this country, and if the country 
does not give them more recognition they will make 
the country give it to them.—Witt1am G. McApoo at 
the Williams College dinner. 

Very true, Mr. McApoo, and there is no place 
where they need consideration more than in the 
public vehicles of New York. You have done what 
you could for them. Would that.you might do 
much more. To go up and down Manhattan Island 
in the crowded hours in these days is nothing less 
than terrifying. And it is going to be worse before 
it is better. The tremendous crush of human be- 
ings in the Subway and on the Elevated lines at 
six o’clock gives one a new and appalling sense of 
the pressure of human competition. And the sur- 
face lines are not much better, and population is 
increasing over one hundred thousand a year, and 
all this resulting distress is chargeable to lack of 
prevision and preparation. 

But as for the coming time when “the common 
people will become a great factor” (if the reporter 
got your words down right), of course that time 
is here already, and indeed has long, perhaps al- 
ways, been with us. Democracy is government by 
the common people through the uncommon indi- 
viduals they produce. The superior men ought to 
govern and usually do, and the common people are 
constantly producing them. They climb up 
their own more easily in this country as education 
becomes more and more readily obtainable. 
FERRERO, who has been inspecting England, ascribes 
the political domination of the classes in that 
country to the high cost of education there in 
the secondary schools, the colleges, and the pro- 
fessional schools. Happily, there is no such ob- 
stacle to advancement in this country. Education 
can be had cheap here by those who really want it. 


to 


Signor 


Quotations that Change in Use 

At the recent centenary of Horace GRrEELEY’s 
birth the newspapers very generally, including the 
journal which he founded and which he edited for 
a third of a century, quoted him as urging in his 
paper, “On to Richmond!” Instead of “on” a 
much more aggressive word was employed. Here is 
the entire expression in which these words fig- 
ured: 


Forward to Richmond! Forward to Richmond! 
The rebel Congress must not be allowed to meet 


there on the 20th of July. By that date the place 
must be held by the national army. 


This paragraph appeared at the head of the New 
York Tribune’s editorial columns on June 26, 1861, 
and was repeated for several days. Undoubtedly 
it was one of the influences which impelled General 
McDoweE tt to advance before he was ready, and 
the disaster at Bull Run on July 21st was the con- 
sequence. GrrELEY afterward denied that he was 
the author of the slogan, but as editor of the 
Tribune he accepted responsibility for its publica- 
tion. 

In the school-books of long ago we were thrilled 
by the response, “ Millions for defence, but not 
one cent for tribute,” which was ascribed to 
Cuartes CoreswortH PincKNEY, one of our special 
envoys in Paris, when he was told by a representa- 
tive of the Directory, which governed France at 
the time, that immunity by our merchant vessels 
from attack by French war-ships could not be 
gained by us except by paying for the favor. 
What Pinckney did say was, “ No, no, no; not one 
sixpence.” The fictitious answer, however, lends 
itself better to sonorous declamation and has per- 
sisted. 

If a due participation of office is a matter of right, 
how are vacancies to be obtained? Those by death 
are few; by resignations none. 

This is what Jerrerson said when the merchants 
of New Haven protested against his removal of the 
Federalist collector, Gooprich, and the appoint- 
ment of Bisnop, Democrat, in his place. As de- 
seriptive of the clinging characteristics of the aver- 
age Federal office-holder these words, in modern 
speech, have condensed themselves into, “ Few die 
and none resign.” This phrase is neater and more 
compact than the other, but it is not JEFFERSON’s. 


Mr. Heyburn Does Better Than Usual 

That Senator Hrysurn of Idaho would ever 
make an acceptable suggestion was hardly to be 
expected. Yet his idea of making the government 
furnish the Congressional Record for one dollar 
a year has good points. There are people who 
would keep tab on the Record if they could get it 
cheap. 
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Correspondence 
ROBERT E. LEE 


Vircinia, February 2, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The birthday of Robert E. Lee was recently 
celebrated as a holiday throughout the State of Vir- 
ginia, and it is doubtless only a matter of time until 
it will be made a national holiday, along with the 
birthday of the other great Virginian whose birthday 
falls just one month later. 

It was a strange trick of fortune which placed 
Robert E. Lee, a man who “felt sympathy with the 
trees and birds,” and who felt “no pleasure in a 
strange crowd,” at the head of the Southern Army 
during the Civil War in America, when brother fought 
against brother. We wonder why Fate, who had 
made him a farmer in heart, loving the earth with 
the deep reverential love of a Wordsworth, should 
make him a soldier in actuality; and we wonder still 
more that she should have laid upon him the great 
burden of leadership. Life would seem to have been 
harder upon him than upon average man; trying upon 
him those things most hateful to his temperament. 
For Lee was by nature a contemplative man, not un- 
like in disposition the great Roman Emperor and 
thinker whose thoughts remained clear and unperturbed 
through infinite turmoil. That the likeness of Robert 
E. Lee to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius has not been 
unnoticed heretofore is proved by the prefatory note 
to George Long’s famous English translation of the 
“ Thoughts,” in which he says: “If -I dedicated this 
little book to any man I would dedicate it to him 
who led the Confederate armies against the powerful 
invader, and retired from an unequal contest defeated, 
but not dishonored. To the noble Virginian soldier, 
whose talents and virtues place him by the side of 
the best and wisest man who sat on the throne of the 
Imperial Cesars.” 

An intense sadness marked Lee’s decision to sever 
his connection with the government he had _ served; 
but he was, by temperament, a fatalist, believing that 
whatever is, is right. It was not for him to kick 
against the pricks, or to sway multitudes with im- 
passioned speech, or to compel those who differed 
with him to suecumb to the vigor of his intellect. His 
regret, however, that unjust accusation had made it 
impossible for the slave States to free themselves of 
2a burden which weighed them down was deep; nor 
could he understand the self-seekers and those who 
loved the blasts of trumpets when they forced the 
issue. But he had a decision to make, and he made it 
sudly. War was not his choice, nor his vocation, and 
when we speak of him as amid carnage, we should 
keep his battles as a gray background against which 
the figure of the man stands out. 

The fifty years previous to the war had changed the 
sentiment of the people of the North toward slavery; 
and the South still finding slavery profitable, nay, 
almost necessary in its agricultural community, was 
eut off from economic sympathy—the strongest feeling 
between peoples. Moreover, violent and unjust attacks 
were made upon Southern method of disciplining (for 
slavery, as is the wage system, is merely a method of 
discipline) a race which had but lately been savages. 
On the one hand there were sons of the slave States 
who felt their methods to be crude; who had made 
repeated, sincere, and determined efforts to devise 
more intelligent modes of discipline; they were con- 
vinced that the wage system presupposed a develop- 
ment to which the negro had as yet not attained. 
They thought that out of slavery some method might 
evolve which would be suitable to existing conditions ; 
ethers felt that the wage system as the natural ad- 
vance upon slavery should be adopted at once. There 
were, on the other hand, sons who held to existing 
conditions, and found them profitable. These two 
classes, the unselfish and the selfish, fought as they al- 
ways have fought and will fight. The insults heaped 
upon siaveholders by idealists whose parents a_half- 
eentury before had themselves been slaveholders, 
made it difficult for the more progressive Southerners 
to act. 

It was in such a quandary as this that the one of 
most peace-loving, one of the most gentle and pious 


. gentlemen in the whole South, was raised to the com- 


mand of the chief army of the South. It appeared to 
many then that the capture of Richmond, the capital 
of the Confederacy, was certain; but by brilliant 
military strategy and tactics, repulsing the army 
which was threatening it, thus giving confidence where 
there had been none, Lee became the leader whom men 
could follow without question. As his men became 
acquainted with his modesty and unselfishness, they 
began to love him; as they watched the quiet dignity 
with which he threw off the calumny hurled against 
him, they began to revere him. An outsider, incited 
perhaps by glowing tributes to his genius, looking at 
the cold facts of his career, may well be surprised that 
this passive man, seemingly prosaic, could have stirred 
such devotion; and turn to the brilliant and aggressive 
Jackson as the hero of heroes whom the South should 
have placed in the highest niche of fame. Lee had no 
lightning-like brilliancy; he broke no spiritual slum- 
bers with the thunders of a Jove; but day by day he 
lived passive, self-restrained, and serene; day by day 
his character became recognized almost imperceptibly 
as that of a high and noble spirit. Lee was more than 
a leader; he represented to his men an attitude toward 
life; a noble man facing certain defeat with nobility. 
When the Southern soldier returned to his home, view- 
ing with bitterness and despair the desolation which 
greeted him, he yet remembered Lee. Lee, whom no 
defeat could really conquer, no-lost cause dishonor. 
The loss of his cause was the chance of Destiny, but 
Destiny had no power to shake his loyalty. ; 
There was no home to which Lee could return. His 
beautiful estate overlooking the Potomac had been 
converted into a cemetery for the dead of the Northern 
army. This was an ugly and cruel forin of vengeance 
which will probably never be repeated, since by de- 
grees the tiger and the ape are being pressed out of 
men. Beside such deeds as this one can very happily 
compare the many deeds of humanity and gentleness 
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that have been recorded of the Spanish-American and 
Russian-Japanese wars. 

In spite of the terms of his surrender to General 
Grant, it appeared for a time that Lee was to be 
prosecuted for treason; still there was no bitterness on 
his part. He counsels: “I think we may expect pro- 
crastination in measures of relief, denunciatory threats, 
etc. We musi be patient, and let them take their own 
course.” ‘iT have thought, from the time of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, that silence and patience on the 
part of the South was the true course.” But Lee was 
far too practical to confine himself to counsel. There 
was work to be done. Though he would have preferred 
to live the life of a farmer “in some grass country 
where the natural products of the land would do much 
for’ his subsistence,” he aecepted, under protest, the 
presidency of a small college, named for the other 
great Virginian, so like him in character if diiferent 
in mind, Washington. 

Of Lexington, Virginia, he says: “I should have 
selected a more quiet life and a more retired abode 
than Lexington. I should have preferred a small farm 
where I could have carned my daily bread.” But he 
knew the necessity of his State, and that teachers were 
few, and whatever he had he gave cheerfully. He did 
not forget the farm. He took great interest in that 
of his youngest son, though he saw it but seldom. He 
tells this son of his experience at Arlington; he con- 
tinually urges the use of lime; he tells him to culti- 
vate less and cultivate that well. (A mistake made 
by many Southern farmers accustomed to an :abun- 
cance of labor was to cultivate as much land as pos- 
sible.) He knew that “the only way to improve your 
crop is to improve your land, which requires time, 
patience, and good cultivation.” The economic struc- 
ture to which the Southern people were accustomed had 
fallen, and, though it was hard to live from hand to 
mouth, there was but one remedy—to begin anew to 
improve that from which all else must come, the land. 

Lee was aware of the poor efforts which his people 
were making to restore their State to its former con- 
dition, but he had not the heart, while they were suf- 
fering, to speak burning words. He had, however, no 
patience with the whiners. His son relates of him: 
“One of his young cousins in talking with him won- 
dered what fate was in store for ‘us poor Virginians ’; 
the General replied with an earnest, softened look: 
‘You can work for Virginia, to build her up again, 
to make her great again. You ean teach your children 
to love and cherish her,’ ” 

The plaudits which he received were more of an 
annoyance than a pleasure; he had no desire, though 
the opportunities were many, to turn to profit the 
name he had made. He saw the inevitable too clearly, 
and that any sham amidst such reality of desolation 
weuld be ghastly. His longing was for the quiet spot 
where he could be away from the shouting. “I am 
alone,” he says: and it was indeed with “ Traveller,” 
his favorite horse, rambling through the mountains, 
among the trees and the wild things which he loved, 
that he took his only delight. 

He was true to his love to the last; and the deep 
burning fire in his heart kindled into a flame for those 
who bore patiently the burden of building from ruins 
a new civilization. I am, sir, 

aT, Cyd. 

Our friend’s suggestion that General Lee’s birthday 
will presently become a national holiday is not well 
founded. General Lee was an admirable soldier, an 
admirable gentleman, and a devoted Virginian. His 
birthday is already a holiday not only in Virginia, 
but in all the old Confederate States, except Missis- 
sippi and Texas, and we dare say may some time be a 
holiday in those States also, and perhaps in Mary- 
land. 

Rhodes in his history says that slavery was fast- 
ened on the unlucky Southern States, not by the New 
England abolitionists, as our correspondent suggests, 
but by a Connecticut Yankee, Eli Whitney, when he 
invented the cotton-gin. Rhodes’s story of the causes 
and proceedings that led up to the Civil War is ex- 
cellent reading, dispassionate, intelligent, and urbane. 
We commend it to our correspondent’s notice. 

And may we dissent from our  correspondent’s 
opinion that to take the Lee estate of Arlington to be 
used as a cemetery for the Union dead was “an ugly 
and cruel act of vengeance” illustrative of the quali- 
ties of tiger and ape that still lingered in the men of 
fifty years ago? The estate, lying within sight of the 
Capitol, is very suitable for the sacred use to which it 
has been consecrated. There was little else to con- 
sider. After the war, we believe, Congress voted a 
sum of money to the Lee heirs in payment for the 
money value of the land. The payment should have 
been ample. We hope it was. 

*“ He was true to his love to the last.” Our corre- 
spondent evidently sees no limitation to General Lee's 
renown in the circumstance tliat he was first, last, and 
before all else a Virginian. No doubt we must not 
expect that a Virginian should conceive of Virginia 
as a limitation. It is very interesting, the Virginia 
mind, and admirable and enviable in many par- 
ticulars.—EpITor. 





FUEL POSSIBILITIES OF SELENIUM 
GerorGia SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, 
AtLanta, Ga., January 12, IgII. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—While reading, some days since, the issue of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY dated December 31, 1910, my atten- 
tion was attracted by an article on page 21, entitled, 
“ Silenium.” Believing that you would not allow a 
gross bit of misinformation to creep into your columns 
knowingly, I am taking the liberty of calling your 
attention to this article, unimportant though it be, in 
a way. Predigested science, if it is to be fed to the 
unknowing public at all, should not have palatability 
alone—it should, before all, be wholesome. ‘ 

But, to particularize a bit; the word silenium could 
not be found in the Century Dictionary. What was 
intended, I presume, was the name of the element 
selenium. I believe the statement of the work of one 
Klein, in which one would infer that in this element 
we will have a future substitute for coal, is absurd. 
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It is classed as one of the rare elements, in the first 
place, and, moreover, it burns with great difficulty, 
forming a substance which is solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures. The statement about its connection with nitric 
acid is even more ridiculous, and the therapeutic value, 
I am sure, as far as the literature I have been able to 
find shows, will be limited to its use as a poison—and 
a rather luxurious one from the expense side. The 
first paragraph is well rounded off by the personifica- 
tion adopted in the last clause, 
I am, sir, 
GILBERT H. Boges, 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


, 


The spelling “silenium” was due to an inadver- 
tency. “Selenium” is right. The authority for the 
paragraph is La Revue, and ‘* the work of one Klein ” 
has been carried on for several years by Dr. Frederick 
Klein, of the University of Munich. That our corre- 
spondent has not heard of Dr. Klein does not seem to 
us to afford due grounds for condemning Dr. Klein’s 
conclusions.-—EDITOR. 


“EARTH BOUND” 
PLEASANTON, Texas, February 4, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: = 

Sir,—I notice you have a correspondent’s column. 
I would like to say a few words about the copy of 
“Earth Bound” that you have in the issue of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, January 28, 1911. 

The picture of this statue by Louis Potter is as 
horrible as true. I am not even a socialist, let alone 
an anarchist, but it seems to me that in the scramble 
for money, with these unheard-of fortunes piled up 
by our multimillionaires, humanity and the future 
are forgotten. A copy of this statue by Potter 
should be placed on the front page of every 
magazine published. It should be on every banner of 
every humane society, and on all the literature sent 
out by the societies that are now trying to stop child 
labor in our large factories and elsewhere. I nor any 
other honest man covets the wealth that our neigh- 
bor has accumulated honestly. But who can rate his 
wealth by millions, ay, billions, except by graft or 
other dishonest methods? Not only the day-laborer is 
suffering, but the middle class, if we have such in 
the United States, and professional men and women. 
doctors, teachers, and even university professors, with 
the present high price of living, are not only suffering, 
but are leaving this burden, so truly pictured by Pot- 
ter, as an inheritance for their children. There is 
no chance for a physician or lawyer or teacher, if he 
practises his’ profession in the good old honest way. 
He must be the tool, and virtually slave, of some large 
syndicate or corporation. President Taft is doing his 
best, and so are many other honest men in high posi- 
tions, and the only hope is that their work is the smal! 
jump of leaven that will finally leaven the whole mass. 

I am, sir, E. L. SHARPE, M.D. 


Yes, but we know of a good many millions that 
were honestly and usefully acquired.—Ep1Tor. 


REPUBLICANS AT ALBANY 
Watertown, N. Y., January 23, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As you have displayed such good prophetic 
accomplishments lately, it seems to me you should 
have the wisdom to answer this question: Why do 
those Republican fellows at Albany keep voting for 
Chauncey every day? Why do they not help elect 


Mr. Shepard, for instance? 
Living in the woods of Northern New York is prob- 
ably why I can’t answer those questions. 
I am, sir, LEE W. SERVEY. 
They are doing right. It is not their job to pick out 
a Democratic Senator.—EbpITOoR. 


SEVENTY PER CENT. OFF 
CLaRKsBuRG, W. Va., November 29, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The drink curse is not a secondary evil, but 
is, rather, the “ Father of all evils.” Eliminate that 
and you will have lessened by seventy per cent. the 
other two named in your article on “ Comparative 
Evils” in your issue of the 15th ultimo, as well as a 
very large family of “ Evils” directly attributable to 
the greatest of all of these, the drink curse. 

I am, sir, H. D. GILPIN. 





When Champ’s in the Chair 


WE'LL show ’em a thing or two, Champ Clark, 
When you are in the chair: 

We'll show ’em a man from the woolly West 

Who’s truly the peer of the very best 

That ever sat in the Speaker’s place 

And day by day with grit and grace 
Wielded the gavel there. 

We'll show ’em a thing or two, Champ Clark, 
When you are in the chair: 

We'll show ’em a man from the “Show me” State 

Who’s known from the Hub to the Golden Gate; 

We’ve prized him long in old Mizzoo, 

But others have learned to prize him too— 
And caps are in the air. 


We'll show ’em a thing or two, Champ Clark, 

When you are in the chair: 
We'll show ’em a man all the way from Pike 
Who values the North and the South alike, 
Who’ll favor the people and flay the trusts 
And deal the tariff some deadly thrusts 

With brawny arm and bare. 
We'll show ’em a thing or two, Champ Clark, 

When you are in the chair: 
We'll show ’em a man—and mark my word 
Already the tops of the trees are stirred— 
We'll show ’em a man who’s fitted for charge 
Of the land we love from marge to marge, 

And we’re going to put him there. 

T. Berry SMITH. 
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XEEKON the last few weeks I have had the 

D opportunity to talk of many matters 
of the greatest present interest 
with the Mayor of Greater New 
York, and Mayor Gaynor very kindly 
allows me to quote him at consid- 
erable length. First, as to the sub- 
ject which has been so prominent 
in all our minds for months past, so 
much in public and private controversy also, the ques- 
tion of better subways for the immense and marvel- 
lously growing city. In reply to my questions, Mayor 
Gaynor said: 

* As to the transit facilities of this city, which you 
ask about, I suppose I can say that no city in the 
world has better. The surface and overhead cars will 
carry you anywhere you want to go, and no matter 
where you are you find one handy. And yet our people 
desire even better. They want a complete subway 
system and we are trying to give them that. The 
delay about beginning work arises because there is a 
division of mind as to the routes which ought to be 
built. The present subway is only a fragment of a 
system which was laid out years ago by men who 
knew what they were doing. Some of us are in favor 
of completing that system—namely, to build all the 
routes and connections which were planned to go with 
the present subway and to have one ‘fare over the 
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By Charles Johnston 


the subway to Fulton Street, get out of your train, 
ascend the stairway to the street, walk nearly two 
blocks, as often as not in the rain, to the Terminal 
Building, descend many more stairs, get into another 
train, and cross under the Hudson to the station. If 
you happen to be carrying a suit-case, as we do in 
these democratic days, nothing is more needlessly ex- 
asperating than this kind of gratuitous folly, the out- 
come of some rivalry between two independent systems. 
Far better a single system with the stringent control 
that is entirely possible and effective. It will be noted 
that in what Mayor Gaynor says he is entirely im- 
personal. He gives no hint that all kinds of in- 
nuendoes have been directed against him and the mo- 
tives which decide his action, innuendoes which seem 
to me a deplorable concomitant of any controversy. 
This impersonality is thoroughly characteristic of 
Mayor Gaynor, and I shall return to it later on. 

We talked much of the police and of the much- 
canvassed work which the Mayor has already done 
toward greater effectiveness and more complete hon- 
esty in the New York police force. Mayor. Gaynor 
summed up his view as follows: 

“The first duty of the police force is to enforce out- 
ward order and decency and follow up criminals and 
prevent crime. After that they can devote themselves 
to the elimination of vice indoors; and as to ‘ graft’ in 
the police force, why, it is for the Mayor and police 
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Mayor Gaynor at his desk in the City Hall 


whole system throughout all of the boroughs, for its 
connections run into all of the boroughs. Others want 
to have the city abandon the old system and build 
what is called an ‘independent’ system. We would 
then have two city-built separate or independent sys- 
tems. The result would be two separate fares, one on 
each system, with the necessity of paying an additional 
fare in order to transfer. That would make about one- 
half the people of the city pay an extra fare. I hope 
| shall never see that done.” 

It seems to me that there is an eminently sound 
principle in what the Mayor says here, and that in 
certain public utilities competition ceases to be a safe- 
guard and becomes a nuisance. For example, it has 
been my fortune to live for a while in a city which 
had two competing telephone systems—namely, the de- 
lightful little city of Madison, Wisconsin. The re- 
sult of this “free competition” was that you had 
either to have two telephone connections in your house 
or be cut off from half the telephone-users among your 
friends. Briefly, the thing was an exasperating and 
costly nuisance. We were at one time threatened with 
two telephone systems in Greater New York; but, 
fortunately, we got, instead, a reduced rate over one 
system. A single system with strict and intelligent 
control by the chosen servants of the community seems 
to be the really useful way. As for independent sub- 
ways and what they lead to we already have some 
illuminating examples here. For instance, if you wish 
to go from New York to Philadelphia you may take 


commissioner to do away with that. It can only be 
done by certain automatic rules or methods and that 
is the way I have tried to do it—as, for instance, with 
the liquor traffic. If you let the police loose on all 
liquor places and improper houses you may be sure 
they will collect graft. They should not be permitted 
to enter such places except as allowed by law. If they 
are allowed to go in and out as they please and banz 
doors in to get in they will take money to stay out, 
and that is the way that graft has been collected here.” 

The New York police force contains, as we know, 
thousands of excellent and effective men and many 
admirable officers. At the same time, accusations have 
not been lacking that certain members of the force 
were for years the instruments of corrupt politics in 
levying blackmail on gambling-houses, places of resort, 
and saloons. We have been told on excellent authority 
that, under a notorious chief of police, the gambling- 
houses and disorderly houses of New York paid in 
blackmail not less than three million dollars a yvea.. 
Add to this that every saloon in the city paid black- 
mail for the privilege of selling liquor on Sunday in 
violation of the law. Every saloon paid for protection 
in this breach of the law a sum of ne* iess than six 
dollars a week. As there are ten tiousand saloons in 
New York, each paying six dollars a week, the total 
of blackmail from this source amounted to three million 
dollars a year in addition to the three millions from 
gambling-houses and disorderly houses. 

The saloon-keepers were, naturally enough, as eager 
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VIEWS ON SOME DOMINANT PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


to put an end to this blackmail as the Mayor coul( 
possibly be. And the Mayor’s expedient is as simp! 

as it is characteristic of the man. He gave orders 
that the law, as it stands, must be put in force, and 
nothing but the law. The law requires that all saloon: 
should keep their blinds drawn up on Sundays so tha 

any one may see from the street that the saloon i 

empty. To the order that this should be strictly car 

ried out the Mayor added an order that no policeman 
should enter a saloon on Sunday on any pretext what 

ever. In the old days of blackmail, policemen ha 

simply walked openly into the saloons and collected the 
weekly tribute across the bar. At one stroke the Mayor 
thus cut at a huge system of blackmail and a prolific 
source of political corruption. The Mayor’s view is 
I think, that it is almost wholly a question of having 
an honest police force; and this is almost wholly a 
question of beginning at the top and having an honest 
police commissioner. If we have the right police com- 
missioner, honesty will gradually filter down throug) 
the foree, the great majority of whom have a genuine 
desire to be honest and efficient. Mayor Gaynor holds, 
I believe, that if we had three consecutive honest. ad 

ministrations in New York City we could get rid of 
police “‘ graft” altogether. 

A third question, and one of most practical moment, 
is whether Mayor Gaynor’s administration, besides as 
suring greater transit facilities and abating police 
* graft ” and other forms of corruption, will also mean 
a more economical government and a reduction of 
taxes. On this point Mayor Gaynor said: 

* You ask me about taxation. Taxation here is not 
high. The taxes in the cities throughout the State 
are much higher than here in New York City. You 
will find it, as a rule, about $2 in the $100. Here 
it is about $1.75. Of course our budget will increase 
annually. Some people cry out that the budget is 
larger than it was two years ago or ten years ago or 
thirty years ago. Certainly it is, and it will be larger 
yet as the city grows until we get a complete plant in 
the whole city. As the city grows we have to put in 
everything new in new territory.” 

Before I quote further the very illuminating and 
practical views which Mayor Gaynor expressed on na- 
tional political questions let me say something of the 
man himself. Mayor Gaynor gives me increasingly 
the impression of being a man whose personal friend- 
ship and confidence would be very hard to win and 
very well worth winning. There is in him, on the 
one hand, a certain austere aloofness, a quality of 
solitude, almost of loneliness, within which there is a 
fund of gentleness and fineness of perception. The 
confidence of such a man is hard to win. On the 
other hand, there is an ardent adherence to prin- 
ciple, an uncompromising regard: for private and public 
righteousness, a piercing insight;into the practical side 
of public questions, and a judgment at once pene- 
trating and impersonal. The friendship of such a man 
is well worth winning. 

If I am right in thus describing Mayor Gaynor’s 
character, both sides of that character made themselves 
conspicuous in the hotly fought mayoralty contest in 
the autumn of 1909. First, the quality of aloofness. 
Judge Gaynor was not put forward as the candidate 
of an organization or even of a party. He stood on 
his personal record and character as an advocate and 
upholder of civic justice rather than the exponent of 
a party programme or platform. And, once he had 
entered the field, he held universal attention by his 
piercing judgments and incisive pronouncements on 
public questions and by his thoroughgoing independ- 
ence and determination to hold himself clear of all 
entangling alliances. His election was in an unusual 
degree a triumph of personality, of principle, rather 
than a party or organization victory. 

I had an opportunity to talk with Mayor Gaynor 
three or four months after he became Mayor. At that 
time he still felt keenly certain of the accusations that 
had been directed against him during the election con- 
test and notably the charge that he was “ the nominee 
of a corrupt political organization.” Mayor Gaynor 
felt that in his case this accusation was particularly 
unfair and unwarrantable, because he had been fighting 
corrupt political organizations all his life; and not 
only fighting them, but beating them and driving them 
out of existence. From one point of view his whole 
career has been a continuous fight against corruption. 
The fight began in Flatbush when Mr. Gaynor went 
there thirty-five years ago to study and practise law. 
Flatbush was then a little town of twelve thousand 
inhabitants beyond the outskirts of Brooklyn. In those 
days Flatbush had forty saloons and only one license. 
The liquor men ran the town to suit themselves. Mr. 
Gaynor, whose ideas of justice, honesty, and good 
government were outraged by this kind of thing, de- 
termined that something ought to be done. Many men 
have felt this, but Mr. Gaynor did not pave the road 
to hell with vain intentions. He straightway called 
a public meeting of his fellow townsmen of Flatbush, 
set the matter forth in plain and uncompromising 
terms, put a ticket in the field, and beat the gang at 
the polls. Mr. Gaynor was then a youth of twenty- 
four working on a local newspaper and studying law: 
no great point of vantage for an attack on a power- 
ful gang of corrupt politicians. Under the circum- 
stances, how easy, how tempting, to curry favor with 
the powers that be in order to make business and get 
on. That would have been “the easier way.” 

But Mr. Gaynor was not one of those who walt tor 
riches before they get their courage up. As a result 
of his first victory Mr. Gaynor was appointed police 
commissioner of Flatbush at the head of a force of five: 

















and-twenty men, and then he began to learn the les- 
sons he is putting into practice to-day in overhauling 


the police of the second city .in the world. Ten years 
after this Mr. Gaynor moved into the city of Brooklyn 
and straightway prepared to attack a much larger 
and more powerful gang, the famous and infamous 
“ McLaughlin ring”; and here again his courageous, 
determined, thoroughly informed, and resourceful fight 
was crowned with victory, a victory only second in im- 
portance to that gained over the famous Tweed ring 
in New York City. Mr. Gaynor won another notable 
victory over John Y. McKane, the truculent and un- 
speakable boss of Coney Island. In this fight Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard also played a leading part, and 
there the two men learned to know each other and to 
respect’ and esteem each other’s: exceptional powers 
and gifts. 

Here, then, is good cause for the Mayor’s lively in- 
dignation when, in the face of a life-long record such 
as this, he is called “ the nominee of a corrupt political 
organization.” He has earned immunity from such an 
accusation as that. But let us look at the matter in 
the light of the facts. 

As candidate for Mayor, Judge Gaynor had been 
endorsed by the regular Democratic organization of 
New York County with headquarters at Tammany 
Hall. As soon as he was elected Mayor, Mr. Gaynor’s 
critics began openly to speculate on the import of this 
endorsement and to ask what price he had agreed to 
pay for Tammany votes. Were there further ambitions 
to be gratified at Albany or Washington and was it 
worth his while to purchase Tammany support for 
these? 

Nothing that has happened in New York in years 
has so stimulated the cause of good government as 
Mayor Gaynor’s practical answer to these apprehen- 
sions. His appointments were not in the slightest 
degree a payment for Tammany support; they were 
made, indeed, with small regard for Tammany prefer- 
ences. It became at once evident that the Mayor was 
choosing the best men; the best men for the city, not 
the best men for Tammany Hall. He put into his 
cabinet men like Commissioner Driscoll and Commis- 
sicner Tomkins and, later, Commissioner Cropsey, who 
had for years been his close personal friends; and he 
put them in office not because they were his friends, 
but because, in years of close friendship, he had learned 
that they were honest ‘men. 

From the details and principles of city government 
the conversation turned to wider matters. In reply 
to certain of my questions Mayor Gaynor said: 

* You ask me what the lessons of the recent elections 
are and some things about national party politics. I 
cannot go into these things, although I am much 
interested in them. The recent elections show that the 
independent vote would go with the Democratic party 
if that party would behave itself.” 

In an earlier talk Mayor Gaynor had shown me 
certain things he had said on the morning after the 
election. I was struck by their impersonality and 
detachment. The Mayor neither inveighed against 
Republican wrong-doing nor exulted over Democratic 
success, though it would have been entirely natural 
for him to have done both. What he did was to point 
out that the election showed that the national balance 
was being restored. At the apparition of Bryan and 
free silver all the men of wealth and business men 
down to the man who had a hundred dollars in the 
bank were frightened out cf the Democratic party and 
forced to take refuge with the Republicans, where they 
stayed for fourteen years. Nothing worse for the 
nation could be imagined. As soon as all the wealth 
and power of a nation is absorbed in one party, good- 
by to,the nation. That way revolution lies. We need 
two strong and equally balanced parties with the 
wealth and energy of the nation equally divided be- 
tween them. Then every man can vote according to 
his intellectual bent and not according to his income. 

I put this comment on record to illustrate the de- 
tachment of Mayor Gaynor’s mind and a philosophical 
quality to which I shall advert again in a moment. 
Meanwhile I am happy to say that, in,spite of a par- 
tial refusal to discuss matters of national importance, 
Mayor Gaynor relented and spoke at some length and 
to good purpose on these questions to the following 
effect : 

“As to the Federal power regulating certain things 
that are now regulated by the State, that is a great 
field. There are many things which ought to be uni- 
form throughout the United States. It may be that 
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we shall soon see that this applies to franchises to 
corporations. Jt is no use, for instance, for the State 
of New York to pass certain laws with regard to the 
organization of corporations when New Jersey passes 
the very contrary laws and people have nothing to do 
but: to step over into New Jersey and incorporate 
themselves. 

“Then there is the matter of marriage and divorce. 
Why should not that be a national matter and uniform 
all over the country? 

“Then there is the matter of weights and measures. 
Why should not that be uniform all over the country? 
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Mayor Gaynor walking across 
Brooklyn Bridge to his office 


We have barrels of apples, potatoes, and other things, 
for instance, coming here from States where the barrel 
used is perfectly lawful according to the statutes of 
that State, but in this State it is unlawful—namely, 
it does not contain as much as is required as the 
statutory barrel of this State. There is no reason why 
that should continue. 

“Then there is the matter of public education. <A 
great many people think that that should be a na- 
tional matter so as to have the schools and the curric- 
ula uniform throughout the whole country. 

* As to what you call trusts and ask about, very 
few people know what they are. A trust is a union 
of a number of corporations. The union is effected 
by the passage of laws which allow one corporation 
to own the stock of any number of other corporations. 
In that way any number of corporations can be united 
under one control. That is a trust. That could be 
stopped as easily as you turn your hand over—namely, 
by repealing the laws which enable one corporation 
to own the stock of other corporations. The States 
which pass such laws are responsible for the trusts, 
and it would be useless for us in New York not to 
permit such holding corporations to be formed when 
New Jersey and other States permit them. What non- 
sense to scold about trusts and keep passing laws to 
enable them to be formed and exist. 

“These are suggestions thrown out loosely to you,” 
said the Mayor in conclusion, evidently feeling that 
no partial consideration of these large subjects can be 
conclusive. This philosophic caution and reticence is 
as characteristic of Mayor Gaynor as is his imper- 
sonality and detachment. It may be noted, however, 
that the Mayor has made a definite contribution even 





to a subject so widely discussed as that of uniform 
State laws, which has within:the last year been thresh- 
ed over by two conferences of Governors, by certain 
legal bodies, and by the National Civic Federation. 
Yet I do not remember that any previous discussion 
has suggested uniform State laws to cover franchises 
to corporations or education or has suggested, as an 
alternative to uniform State legislation, that these two 
great matters should be turned over to the Federal 
government. So that the suggestions loosely thrown 
out by the Mayor are as original as they are valuable. 

On one point more of national polities Mayor Gaynor 
was good enough to answer my questions, and a more 
vital point could hardly have been chosen. That point 
is the tariff. We have three alternative propositions 
before the nation: first, a tariff for spoils as advocated 
by Senator Aldrich and embodied in many acts; on 
this the voters of the United States have recently al- 
lowed themselves some frankness and vigor of com- 
ment; there remain the tariff for protection based on 
the difference of cost abroad and at home, with a 
moderate profit to the American manufacturer, the 
tariff advocated in President Taft’s election addresses 
and strenuously fought for in the Senate by Senators 
La Follette, Cummins, and their supporters; and, 
thirdly, the tariff for revenue only, which is the offi- 
cial programme of the Democratic party, though it 
remains to be seen whether that party takes it quite 
literally. On the tariff question Mayor Gaynor allows 
me to quote him as follows: 

“There should be no tariff on articles which we do 
not produce at all or which there is no prospect of our 
producing sufficient of for our consumption. We have 
to recognize economic laws as well as conditions of 
climate, soil, ete. To put a tax on such articles is 
very silly. But the American people have voted over 
and over again for a protective tariff and that is our 
national policy. But they never meant to have it that 
we should put a tariff on such things as [ have men- 
tioned.” 

Mayor Gaynor told me that he attributed his life- 
long passion for clean and straight government to 
the fact that he was country-born and was thus brought 
up to simplicity and directness. But we have hosts 
of citizens who were born in the country and who 
yet fail to show an equal passion for fair and honest 
dealing. It is a question of character rather than 
nurture. Too many of us, when we see public dis- 
honesty and corruption, decide that it is none of our 
business and “ pass by on the other side.” Mr. Gaynor, 
as a young man of four-and-twenty, decided that it was 
precisely his business, and his whole life turned on 
that decision. 

All his life Mr. Gaynor has been a great reader, 
especially of works devoted to the philosophy of his- 
tory; of authors like Harrington and Leeky. Even in 
the days when he was studying law he did not read law 
in the evenings, but devoted that time to general lit- 
erature. Philosophical history has formed the central 
stream. of his reading, but he finds that he always goes 
back to universal writers, to Shakespeare and Rabelais, 
to Milton and the Bible. For the most part the Mayor 
avoids both novels and newspapers, holding that the 
latter are compelled to heighten and color their. nar- 
ratives for readers seeking excitement rather than dry 
fact. ; 

The Mayor has found culture and solace in travel 
as well as in books. He has crossed the ocean a score 
of times, journeying through the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Austria primarily for rest 
and recreation, but always taking a keen interest in 
questions of government. It is probably to his constant 
reading of the best books, his constant study of the 
philosophical aspects of life, that Mayor Gaynor owes 
the impersonal complexion of his mind which I have 
several times commented on. 

Nothing, I think, better showed the qualities of pub- 
lic spirit and personal self-sacrifice, which are the back- 
bone of Mayor Gaynor’s character, than his conduct 
last summer when it was proposed to nominate him 
for Governor of New York. The recent dastardly at- 
tack on him, his courageous and manly conduct at 
the time of the attack, and his patient endurance of 
a painful illness had made him a popular idol. His 
party was practically assured of victory and asked 
nothing better than to make him standard-bearer in 
that victory. Yet he refused and resisted all per- 
suasions, because he had given his word to the people 
of New®York and they had trusted him and put their 
welfare in his hands. 





A Revolution in Match-making 


WO hundred and fifty billions of 
matches are burned every year in 
the United States. Most of them are 
made in this country. To make 
them one hundred millions of 
“lumberman’s feet” of wood are 
used. The “lumberman’s foot” is 
twelve inches long, twelve inches 
wide, and one inch thick. Every 
man, woman, and child included in our ninety millions 
of population uses, on the average, between eight and 
nine matches every day in the year. Statistics give 
but a poor, pale picture of the gigantic size of the 
match industry. Each match is about two inches long, 
So the total length of matches burned every year in 
this country is five hundred billions of inches, or, 
approximately, 7,922,980 miles. If they were all laid 
end to end and touching one another, the matches 
would form a girdle three hundred and seventeen times 
around the world. 

Until a few days ago a great many of these matches 
were made at the risk of the match-makers’ health, 
even of their lives. The fell disease known as “ phossy 
jaw” killed hundreds of workers in phosphorus and 
Tuned the health ana so degraded the appearance of 
thousands of othe:s that they hid from human sight 
like lepers, The trouble lay in the white phosphorus, 
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the fumes from which settled upon defective teeth, and, 
finding through them access to the dental process and 
the jaw-bone itself, set up a necrosis which usually 
caused the loss of all the teeth of the patient, as well 
as of the jaw-bone itself. The familiarity with the 
disease indicated by the pet name applied to it sug- 
gests with horrible clearness how reconciled the poor 
match-workers were to the deadly risks of their 
trade. 

“ Detailed investigation,” writes a Federal agent in 
Wisconsin, “in fifteen factories showed that 65 per 
cent. were working under conditions exposing them 
to the fumes of phosphorus and the dangers of phos- 
phorus poisoning. The women and children are much 
more exposed than the men. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the women and 83 per cent. of the children under 
sixteen years of age were so exposed. The fifteen 
facturies investigated employed 3,591 persons, of whom 
2,024 were men and 1,253 were women sixteen years 
of age and over. Children under sixteen numbered 
314—121 boys and 193 girls.” 

One cannot escape amazement at the wonderful 
courage of the match-workers, even though it is so 
mingled with ignorance. That men should be heroes 
and face awful deat: in the service of their country 
or to save human life in fire or flood is to be ex- 
pected, but it is not withovt horror that we find women 
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“ and boys and girls concealing information about their 


deadly employment lest they lose the chance to earn 
a pittance at the risk of their lives or of indescribable 
maiming. 

Various States enacted laws regulating the handling 
of the deadly white phosphorus, the ventilation of work- 
rooms, etc., but the ravages of the poison were not 
stopped. It was not until recently that the process 
of making non-poisonous matches from sesquisulphide 
of phosphorus was invented and patented. It was 
bought by the Diamond Match Company, popularly 
known as the “match trust.” That company granted 
to various independent manufacturers the right to use 
the process upon payment of a royalty. A bill was 
introduced into Congress prohibiting the making of 
poisonous matches in the United States. Thereupon 
certain manufacturers protested that they could not 
afford to pay royalties. The company assigned the 
patent to three disinterested trustees, giving them ab- 
solute control of it and of the terms upon which it 
might be used. Objections were still raised. Presi- 
dent Taft wrote to the trustees urging that the owners 
should have the sesquisulphide patent cancelled. This 
step was taken by the Diamond Match Company a few 
days ago, and now the process is open to all American 
match manufacturers free of cost. 

The day of the poisonous match is ended. 

























































































United States troops guarding the bridge across the Rio Grande A rebel rearguar4 repulsing an attack by government troops 


THE REBELLION IN MEXICO 


THE REBELLION IN MEXICO, WHICH HAS BEEN SIMMERING SINCE THE EARLY PART OF fHE WINTER, BECAME ACTIVE IN THE NEIGHPRORHOOD OF JUAREZ, A 
TOWN IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE EL PASO, UPON THE RIO GRANDE, IN THE EARLY DAYS OF‘4*HE PRESENT MONTH. BANDS OF INSURGENTS UNDER OROZCO, HAY, AND 
GARIBALDL (A GRANDSON OF THE LIBERATOR), MENACED THE TOWN, BUT ULTIMATELY DISPERSED. THE FIGHTING WAS WATCHED RY CROWDS WHO LINED THE 
RIVER ON THE TEXAS BANK AND CHEERED OR JEERED THE (COMBATANTS 
Copyright, rorz, by Karl Halm 
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OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE IN NEW YORK, METROPOLIS OF THE WORLD IN 
TRADE AND WEALTH, PREDICT A STEADY INCREASE OF PROFITABLE BUSINESS THIS YEAR 


By George Featherstone 









EW YORK CITY leads the world in 
its commerce, its wealth, the volume 
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5) WN of its trade, and in many other 
j \K things. In those matters where it 





stands second to-day it will be first 
® before the end of the present decade. 
In the Western Hemisphere it is 
& without a rival. Generally speak- 
ing, New York City does about half 
the business of the entire United States. 

One of the reasons for New York’s pre-eminence is 
the far-sightedness of the men at the head of the 
stupendous business interests that have made the city 
great. Comparatively few of them are born New- 
Yorkers. They are the best brains from every part 
of the country, which this imperial city has attracted, 
adopted, and made her own. Such men come nearer 
to having a prophetic vision—or, at least, they can see 
farther ahead, than the average person. These big 
men say that business conditions in New York are 
better than they were last year or the year before and 
that when the records for 191] are printed they will 
tell of a year that was prosperous in a strong, healthy 
way. Business is starting this year not with the 
throttle wide open, as it did in the boom years of the 
past, but with a gathering head of energy. 

The average business man, in New York or else- 
where, is a good deal like the Samoan surf-rider. He 
is daring, skilled, and intensely alive to the swirls at 
his feet. As an individual navigator he can steer his 
own bit of board in a way that excites admiration. 
Of course he comes to grief now and then, generally 
because he grows overbold or careless. But he is not 
to be compared with the big business men who—to 
follow the simile—guide great ships by noting the 
revolutions of the log, by marking the tick of the 
chronometer, correcting both by the movements of the 
planets and the stars. The surf-rider of the business 
world has the alert common sense that is the nat- 
ural endowment of most Americans, but the captains 
who stand on the bridge have it developed to the high- 
est degree and also can see farther and reason more 
intelligently. They watch the barometers of trade as 
they move up and down. These barometers are rising 
steadily now and there is only fair weather in sight. 

The business interests of New York are so vast that 
they touch not only every part of the United States, 
but extend to every corner of the globe. The -ba- 
rometers of trade have by custom come to be consid- 
ered those industries which are great enough in their 
extent to reflect not only present economic conditions, 
but are so sensitive to coming events that usually 
they foretell unerringly good or bad times upon which 
every one, from mechanic to millionaire, must look 
with joy or fear. 

One of these barometers is the crops. New York 
City supplies the bulk of the money for their sowing 
and reaping and marketing. The yields of grain and 
cotton have a tremendous influence upon business in 
the metropolis. But the captains on the bridge of 
the business craft in New York see beyond the 
boundaries of their own country. They have accurate 
knowledge of what is being sown or reaped on the 
prairies of the West, on the pampas of the Argentine, 
or on the Russian plains. This tells them what the 
probable demand for our breadstuffs will be abroad 
and whether the prices will be high or low. 

The purchasing power created by last year’s enor- 
mous crops in the United States is being felt already 
in New York. It will be felt still more this spring. 
If the coming harvests are abundant there will be a 
general business and industrial revival that will make 
the wave of prosperity mountainous in height. The 
indications are favorable for this. It is already prac- 
tically assured that more acres will be covered with 
wheat and cotton this year than ever before. That 
means that while these crops are growing they can 
withstand more than ordinary damage without ma- 
terially cutting down the output. 

Nature was kind to the crops in 1910. The bulk of 
the cereal crops was thirteen per cent. above the aver- 
age of the preceding five years. The total value of 
last year’s farm creps was about nine thousand millions 
of dollars—eighty-nine per cent. more than they were 
ten years ago. 

New York has to find for the country at large more 
than a billion dollars of new capital every year. That 
is one of the big businesses of New York—gathering 
of the savings of a multitude of thrifty people and 
distributing them over the face of the country to rail- 
roads, industrial enterprises, and municipalities. It 
is because of New York’s power to raise new capital 
that the country at large is increasing so rapidly in 
wealth. In this respect this year has started off far 
better than its immediate predecessor. That there 
is a large amount of money seeking investment was 
convincingly shown by the heavy subscription for the 
$60,000,000 issue of New York City bonds in January. 
It was subscribed about four times over at prices above 
par. The output of corporation and other securities 
last year was a fraction below what it was in 1909. 

The foreign commerce of New York in the fiseal 
year which ended June 30th last, as in the past ten 
years, grew faster than that of the whole country. 
Last year the foreign commerce of the port aggregated 
$1,727,006,057 and was the largest in the city’s his- 
tory. The gain over 1909 was $205,039,967, which is 
the largest gain in any year since 1880, when the city’s 
commerce increased nearly $279,000,000. 

Nearly half the foreign commerce of the entire 





United States passes through New York City. Last 
year 48.45 per cent. of the total was the exact pro- 
portion. In the past ten years New York’s foreign 
commerce has increased 47.85 per cent. The foreign 
commerce of the rest of the country showed a gain of 
but 45.75 per cent. during the same period. These 
comparisons are based on total figures which include 
the imports and exports of gold and silver. Excluding 
coin and bullion, New York’s gain in merchandise com- 
merce during the past decade was 50.56 per cent. com- 
pared with 47.01 per cent. for the whole country. Of 
the entire amount of duty collected on foreign mer- 
chandise imported into the United States the port of 
New York receives from 66 to 72 per cent. A large 
proportion of the merchandise that comes from abroad 
destined to the interior cities of the United States 
passes through New York also, although it is appraised 
and the duty is paid at its destination. 

New York to-day is the greatest seaport in the 
world. Once London was without a rival as the seat 
of the earth’s maritime trade, but New York has out- 
stripped London both in the value of its commerce and 
in the tonnage of the ships that carry it. The merchants 
of New York ransack every corner of the globe for 
things that they may trade in. <A tour of the great 
piers that fringe the city will bring the visitor at 
any season of the year in touch with the most remote 
ports of the five oceans. He will see bales of furs 


runs up to nearly 70 per cent. in some cases. The 
basic idea of all this movement toward economy in 
labor is the recognition of the fact that lifting a load 
is one thing and that carrying it is another; that if 
the path is not of the best a good man can only take 
half the load and carry it half as far as he can if 
he expends his energy under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

More time and money are being devoted this vear to 
the manufacture of necessities than ever before. The 
result is that a proportionate amount of energy is 
being withdrawn from the manufacture of luxuries. 
This, too, is considered one of the most favorable symp 
toms, one of the strongest precursors of prosperity, 
that has been known in many years. It is historically 
true that where most of the labor and capital is spent 
in highly productive industries the greater proportion 
of people of all classes are contented and happy. Where 
they are employed in the contrary direction, which is 
always coincident with an age of luxury, everybody is 
dissatisfied. 

New York, although it is second of the world’s cities 
in population, is the first in wealth and the first in 
the volume and variety of its activities. Its growth 
in population in the last ten years has been amazing 
an increase of nearly 40 per cent. This is the average 
for the Greater City. The Borough of the Bronx 
showed an increase of 1i9 per cent. Land values in 

















The encroaching flood of business in the Fifth Avenue residential district—looking north from 25th Street 


from the most northern part of Siberia and wool that 
was sheared far down toward the antarctic circle. 
Raw silks from China lie side by side with cases of 
whiskey from Edinburgh. 

Half of our imports during the fiscal year which 
ended last June were either articles of luxury, such 
as silks, wines, diamonds, ete., or manufactures whose 
value is due mainly to highly skilled labor and delicate 
machinery, such as cotton and linen lace, works of 
art and skill. On the other hand, nearly 69 per cent. 
of our exports consisted of things which were drawn 
from our natural resources—things which were pro- 
duced in vast quantities by unskilled labor and huge, 
rough machinery. Political economists have been 
worrying about the way we are trading our natural 
resources for ephemeral things to eat and drink and 
wear. There is no cause for alarm about this, however, 
because the proportions of such commerce are decreas- 
ing steadily instead of growing larger. 

As a matter of fact, both New York and the rest 
of the country are getting more and more economical 
—or less and less wasteful—both i: a personal and a 
business way. The students of industrial meteorology 
hail this as one of the most favorable signs of solid 
and long-continued prosperity in the future. The era 
of saving by scientific management is at hand. A few 
years ago the “efficiency engineer’ was unknown. 
To-day there are scores of such men who are con- 
tinually employed in reorganizing every kind of big 
business and industry. This is especially true in New 
York City. The influence of this movement toward 
eliminating “lost motion” is already having a very 
appreciable effect on the output and the profits in every 
big line of trade in the city. How important this is 
may be gathered from the fact that in large industrial 
plants, of which there are more in New York than in 
any other city in the country, the average losses due 
to waste in supplies and in misdirected labor run from 
25 to 50 per cent. Add the idleness of machinery and 
equipment that grows out of this and the total waste 
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New York City increased an average of 10 per cent 
last year throughout the entire metropolitan district. 
Business centres shifted and the expansion of trade, 
demolished many famous landmarks. A new and great 
trade centre has sprung up between Fourteenth and 
Forty-second streets and Fourth and Eighth avenues. 
More than five thousand merchants in Manhattan have 
changed their business sites and are occupying new 
quarters in the huge buildings that have transformed 
that part of the city. 

The only other city in the world that can be ¢om- 


pared with New York is London, its ancient rival. 
To show how New York’s business has grown it is 
interesting to note that, although London has the 


larger population, New York sends more letters and 
telegrams than the British capital and makes a far 
freer use of the telephone. New York owns more 
automobiles than are possessed by all the inhabitants 
of the British Isles. The number of people that the 
New York transportation lines carried last year was 
nearly 50 per cent. greater than the number handled 
in the British metropolis. The bank clearings of New 
York are almost double those of London. In the num 
ber and spaciousness of its hotels New York is un 
rivalled. The number and circulation of New York’s 
newspapers exceed those of London and Paris com- 
bined. New York does one-third of the entire coun- 
try’s printing and publishing of newspapers, period- 
icals, and books. Its bank clearings are two-thirds 
those of the entire United States. New York talks 
for the United States in all the country’s monetary 
transactions with the rest of the world. 

These facts about New York are startling, but they 
give a vivid suggestion of how inconceivable is the 
city’s greatness. Pre-eminent as it is in the world’s 
business, it is growing more and more powerful each 
year. Commercially, industrially, financially, it is a 
giant that towers above all other cities of the earth. 
The captains of its big businesses are confident that 
the present year will add much to its colossal stature. 

























































































HILE New York’s importance as a 
banking centre may be appreciated 
in a general way, it is doubtful if 
there is anything like general real- 
ization of the proportion which the 
banking business done in New York 
bears to the banking business done 
in the country as a whole. The aver- 
age business man knows how largely 
checks on the metropolis figure in almost every form 
of trade, but he would probably be surprised at the 
exact figures showing the proportion of the country’s 
business “ cleared ” in New York City. For the latest 
week for which the figures are available bank clear- 
ings for the whole country amounted to $3,403,287,299. 

In New York City in that week they amounted to 
$1,634,123,501. Of all the checks drawn in the whole 
country, in other words, almost one-half were drawn 
on the banks in New York City. 

Figures running up into the billions are apt to 
stagger the understanding, but in no better way than 
by presenting those figures that count can the relative 
importance o: New York City as a banking centre be 
set forth. Take first the capital of the banks. Ac- 
cording to the last report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the combined capital of all the national 
banks in the country was $1,004,288,107. In New York 
City the capital of the banks which belong to the 
clearing-house is $133,350,000, while outside of the 
clearing-house there are trust companies having a com- 
bined capital of $65,656,000. Loans constitute the 
other great item which must be considered. The last 
Comptroller’s statement gives the loans of all the 
country’s national banks as $5,450,000,000. In New 
York City at that time loans of the clearing-house 
banks stood at $1,220.800.000, while loans of the trust 
companies (outside of the clearing-house) came _ to 
$1,041,913,300. The combined loans of the banks and 
trust companies in New York City, it will thus be 
seen, amounted to well up toward one-half of the loans 
of all the national banks in the country. 

To prove New York’s importance as a banking centre 
figures might be almost indefinitely multiplied, but 
from the figures of capital, clearings, and loans already 
set down it ought to be possible to gain a pretty clear 
idea as to the part New York plays in the country’s 
banking business. That influence is felt from Maine 
to California, from the Great Lakes down to the Gulf. 
The figures showing the great proportion of the coun- 
try’s clearings handled at New York, and in fact all 
the other statistics, are no more than its concrete ex- 
pression. 

A glance at the system whereby New York City, 
sometimes for a period of several months at a stretch, 
finds itself the custodian of a large part of the sur- 
plus funds of banks scattered all over the Union will 
show the extent to which the whole country at times 
becomes dependent on the metropolis. Out through 
the country the demand for money varies greatly with 
the season. In the crop regions, for instance, the 
harvest-time finds money greatly in demand, whereas 
the winter and spring months find bankers hard put 
to it to find a use for the money they have on hand, 
During such times the bank in the little town of six 
or eight thousand inhabitants sends its surplus money 
to its correspondent in the bigger town near by. If 
business in the bigger town is slack and money not 
much in demand, the deposit of the bank in the little 
town is apt to be sent along to Chicago or St. Louis. 
At those points very probably the money-market will 
be glutted with similar deposits coming in from coun- 
try correspondents, and the Chicago banker will elect 
to send the money along to New York. There, at least, 
there are plenty of banks which will take the money 
off his hands and, however quiet things may be, agree 
to pay him two per cent. on the money he leaves with 
them. 

There come times, it will thus be seen, when rills 
of money, confluent from the little banks all over the 
country, are gathered into a broad stream and poured 
into the vaults ¢f the New York banks. In the spring, 
indeed, that regularly happens. Out through the coun- 
try money is in little demand. In New York some- 
thing at least can be earned on it. So to New York 
it is sent. In New York, at the time, things may be 
exceedingly quiet and the money not wanted, either; 
but competition for deposits has resulted in a standing 
offer to pay two per cent. interest on money coming 
from the interior. and so to this point the money 
naturally comes flowing. 

Were this money to be left on deposit for any 
stipulated time the problem of making it “ pay for 
its keep” would be much easier for the New York 
bankers. Such, however, is not the case, the inland 
banker reserving the right to withdraw his deposit 
when he sees fit, and the New York banker never 
knowing how long the money is going to be left with 
him on deposit. What is the result? Primarily, of 
course, that the New York banker feels that he must 
hold the deposit in such liquid form that he can at 
any moment pay it back to the bank in the interior 
which sent. it to him. To use it for the purchase of 
commercial paper or in most other legitimate forms 
of banking is to run too great a risk of getting the 
money tied up for too long. About one thing only is 
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open. if the money can be put out “on call ’—that 
is to say, under an agreement that the lending bank 
can call it in at a day’s notice—it will at any time 
be available should the interior banker who owns it 
demand its return. 

Now “call loans” are wanted by just one class of 
borrower and, in most cases, for just one purpose— 
that of “carrying” stocks and bonds. In not every 
case is the money so loaned used speculatively, but, 
looking at the matter as it is, it is in order that he 

















The New York Clearing-House 


may buy stocks and bonds for his clients ‘on margin ” 
that the stockbroker generally arranges a call loan 
with his bank. The bank is well enough secured by 
the collateral put up—there is no trouble about that. 
The unfortunate part about the thing is that the money 
which belongs to this little bank and that out througii 
the country should, the moment it is not needed in 
business. drift into a speculative market. That, how- 
ever, is an inevitable result of our system as con- 
stituted. As long as the obsolete national-bank act 
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forces the little banks all over the country to send 
away their surplus to some bigger town as soon as 
local loaning conditions become unattractive, this 
money will continue to gravitate to New York and be 
put to work—somehow—as soon as it arrives. 

From the foregoing it will be evident that banking 
conditions out through the country have the biggest 
kind of influence on banking conditions in New York. 
No more so, however, than banking conditions pre- 
vailing in the great foreign financial centres. To a 
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remarkable degree have our own and the foreign 
markets become bound up during the past few years. 
Relationships now are exceedingly close. Conditions 
prevailing in London or Paris find quick reflection in 
the banking situation here. 

To a very considerable extent, as has been seen 
hanking in New York is carried on with money kept 
here on deposit by the interior institutions—to an 
even greater extent, probably, figures the money which 
bankers abroad keep continually employed in this 
market. What this sum of money amounts to at any 
given time it is impossible to say, the amount varying 
according to the demand for money in the home 
markets. But never at any time—and this is tru 
even when the demand for money on the markets 
abroad becomes urgent—does the amount of foreign 
money kept running in the New York market. fall 
below a couple of hundred million dollars. In active 
times and when banking capital here is in good de- 
mand the amount of European money used in New 
York runs up to two or three times that amount. 

The capital here spoken of is not to be confused 
with the great sum of foreign money invested in Amer- 
ican securities, being merely the capital which the 
bankers of London and Paris and Berlin figure they 
can employ more profitably on the average in tlhe 
American market than in their own. The American 
market, it must be borne in mind, is. on the average, 
a far more advantageous place to lend money in than 
any of the other great markets, interest rates being 
consistently higher. There come times, of course, when 
the rate for money in New York falls below the rate 


for money in London or Berlin; but the record of 
past years shows that, on the average, interest rates 
at New York have ruled higher than they have ruled 
anywhere else. That large amounts of foreign money 
are kept at work here year in and year out is, under 
the circumstances, anything but unnatural. 

Banking in New York is carried on to a large extent 
with foreign money and, to a large extent, with money 
belonging to banks scattered all over the United States; 
but, great as is the aggregate amount coming from 
these sources, it is only a part of that vast capital on 
which the banking business of the metropolis is done. 
Of the $2,227,000,000 of deposits held at present by 
the banks and trust companies of Greater New York 
a large proportion is naturally indigenous—that is 
to say, is owned by the five million or more people 
living in the metropolitan district. 

Two and a quarter billion dollars is a colossal sum 
of money to keep employed all the time, a great re 
sponsibility for those upon whom its disposition rests. 
There have been times in the past, and not so far 
back, either, when this responsibility has not been 
felt as it should and when an unwise disposition of 
the money has led to serious trouble. The _ history 
of more than one crisis in banking affairs in New 
York shows to what an extent money has at times 
been loaned where it should not have been loaned and 
tied up in ways in which it never should have been 
tied up. Just recently—fortunately on a small scale— 
we have had an example of how a bank’s funds ean be 
misused. 

That incident, unfortunate as it was in itself, has 
at least had the good effect of calling the country’s 
attention to the improvement in the banking situation 
at New York which has taken place during the past 
few years. Ten years ago, or even five years ago, the 
failure of a large State bank and of a fairly impor- 
tant trust company conld hardly have taken place 
without causing a serious financial disturbance. Fail- 
ure of the Carnegie Trust Company and the Northern 
Bank and the “helping out” of three allied institu- 
tions, when it took place recently, caused hardly a 
ripple. 

It was a great testimony to the change which has 
come over things during the past few years, a change 
for which the lessons taught by the panic of 1907 are 
largely responsible. All the loans of all the banks in 
New York City are not on the basis on which they 
ought to be, but after the panie there was inaugurated 
a tremendous period of house - cleaning. Collaterals 
were gone over with a fine-toothed comb, and _ the 
owners of securities on which the banks had always 
been ready enough to lend money were requested to 
substitute something else. In many cases, of course, 
loans were of such a character as to make it impos 
sible for the bank peremptorily to throw out the bust 
ness, but in such instance notice was given that the 
bank no longer considered the loan desirable and 
would be glad to have the borrower so shape his af- 
fairs as to make it possible for him to pay it off as 
soon as possible. And this went on in large and small 
institutions alike in the great Wall Street bank and 
the little trust company up-town. Everywhere the 
feeling that there must never be a repetition of “ 1907 
was reflected in bank managers’ efforts to pick up joose 
ends and get their business on a sound basis. 

Tremendous progress in that direction has been made. 
Here and there weak spots may still exist, but they 
are not many or important and they only emphasize 
the improvement which has come over the banking 
position as a whole. To an infinitely greater degree 
than before the panic is New York qualified to do its 
duty as banker for the whole country. 






















FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTIONS WHOSE RECENT 
HAS MADE THEM RIVAL THE NATIONAL BANKS IN 


HERE is but little resemblance be- 
tween the trust company of to-day, 


with its multiplicity of banking 
functions, and the trust company 


sas it was originally organized for 
YN the purpose of acting as executor of 
wills, of administering estates, and 
of acting as trustee of mortgages. 
It is a far ery from the Farmer’s 
Loan and Trust Company of 1822 to the Farmer’s 
Loan and Trust Company of 1911, with its tremendous 
loans and investments, its branches in foreign cities, 
and its deposits of upward of $125,000,000. Rapid as has 
been the development of American banking in various 
lines, it is doubtful if it has been anywhere more mark- 
ed than in the evolution of the trust-company idea. 
Fifty years ago there were three trust companies in 
New York City. Twenty-five years ago there were 
twelve, some of which were at that time beginning 
to become a power in the city’s banking affairs, but 





all of which were overshadowed by the national in- 
stitutions. There are thirty-seven trust companies 


in New York City now, with deposits of $1,035,603,- 
000 and loans which fall just short of the billion- 
dollar mark. Six of these institutions hold deposits 
of over $50,000,000 each, while one of them, the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has deposits of over three 
times that amourt. There is no overshadowing of 
the trust companies nowadays. 

In a general way people understand that the trust 
companies have become a factor of great importance 
in the banking world, but it is doubtful if there is 
anything like general realization of the strength of 
the trust companies in New York City relative to 
that of the other banks. By the following comparison 
a good many people will probably be surprised. At 
the time of writing, deposits of the trust companies 
stand at $1,035,603,000 as against $1,260,036,000 for 
all the banks belonging to the New York Clearing 
Iiouse. Here is a difference of only $224,433,000 in 
favor of the banks. And when surplus is considered, 
the comparison becomes even more striking. Accord- 
ing to their last report the trust companies’ aggregate 
surplus is $174,583,000, as against a surplus of $196,- 


761,000 for all the members of the New York Clear- 
ing House. The trust companies, as a whole, evi- 


dently, are not quite as big as the banks—but are 
not far from it. 

To get a clear idea as to the trust companies and 
their phenomenal growth and the part they have come 
to play in big banking affairs, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the fundamental distinetion between this 
kind of institution and the others which they have 
come so closely to rival. A trust company, in the 
first. place, is a State institution and operates under 
a State charter, while a national bank is under the 
direct supervision of the Federal government. That, 
of course, means that whereas a national bank ean 
issue bank-notes and hold government money on de- 
posit, a trust company cannot do these things. It 
also means a certain amount of prestige to that class 
of institution which can advertise itself as under 
Vederal control and can use the word “ national” in 
its title. A trust company, on the other hand, has 
the advantage of being able to do many things—to 
administer estates, for instance, and to hold trustee- 
ships—which a national bank cannot do; and, 
generally speaking, has very much broader functions 
than has a national bank. 

Originally, of course, the trust company was, as its 
name implies, an institution organized to perform 
functions of trust. But, as time went on, so suc- 
cessful were these institutions, that their offer to pay 
interest on deposits began to attract large amounts of 
money. Thus, from being mere incorporated executors 
of wills and administrators of estates, the trust com- 
panies began to evolve into regular banks of deposit. 
In addition to their trust business, they began to lend 
money on time and call, to invest largely in securi- 
ties, and to “purchase” commercial paper. The 
period of combination and industrial organization in 
the late nineties came as a great stimulus to their 
growth. With their regular “trust business” yield- 
ing such large profits and their deposits increasing 
so fast, they began to branch out still farther and to 
take out of the hands of the national banks and the 
private banking houses business which had always 
been regarded as their special prerogative. For a 
trust company, for instance, to deal in foreign ex- 
change or to finance exports and imports had been an 
unheard-of thing, but now departments to do that 
sort of business were established. Bond departments, 
too, were installed, and some of the more progressive 
companies began to take an active part in the outside 
bond-markets. But most radical of all was the 
movement to establish branches in foreign countries— 
one company going so far as to establish branches in 
the Far East at Hongkong, Shanghai, and Manila. 

All this meant a very great change in the relative 
position of the trust companies and the banks, the 
former class of institution gaining rapidly on their 
old-established neighbors in both prestige and power. 
With the trust companies better and better equipped 
to handle every possible form of banking business, 
deposits increased so fast that many of them began to 
take rank among the country’s biggest financial in- 
stitutions. Many an old-established national - bank 
of the very best reputation found itself losing business 
0 the more aggressive trust companies and saw itself 
completely outdistanced in the race for deposits. 
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Just here it may be well to pause and note why it 
is that the trust companies in New York City very 
generally pay interest on deposits while the banks do 
not, and how it is that in the face of such a state of 
things the banks have any chance to get deposits at 
all. Answer to the first part of the question lies in 
the fact that the trust companies are allowed to go 
in for a great many different kinds of business from 
which the banks are barred and are not required to 
carry as large a proportion of their deposits in cash. 
All of which means, of course, that they can make 
their deposits earn more and thus put themselves in a 
better position to pay interest. But, on the other 
hand, the very fact that the trust companies are 
subject to less strict limitation than are the banks 
keeps away from the former class of institution the 


deposit accounts of a large number of individuals 
and firms. Many people, it must be borne in mind, 


are so constituted that when they seek a depository 
for their money, their primary consideration is for 
the highest possible degree of protection. 

This phase of the question having been brought up, 
it is, however, only right that attention should be 
called to the great improvement in State banking 
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PHENOMENAL GROWTH 
POWER AND PRESTIGE 


In this matter of branches the trust companies 
have a further great advantage over the national 
banks, the latter class of institution being forbidden 


by law to establish branch offices. To a considerable 
extent such State banks as the Corn Exchange and 
the Colonial compete with the trust companies for 


“up-town business,” but#in large sections in the upper 
part of the city the trust companies and their many 
branches have the field well to themselves. One has 
only to walk up Fifth Avenue, for instance, to see 
how the big down-town trust companies have invaded 
with their branch the wealthiest part of the 
city. In some cases the establishment of these 
branches has meant merely the renting of a desirably 


offices 


located banking-room, but in not a few instances 
elaborately planned buildings have been specially 


erected. No chances are being taken on losing ac 
counts to more enterprising competitors. 

A glance at the quotation list of New York trust 
company stocks and the dividends they pay is all 
that is necessary to see the high degree of prosperity 
enjoyed by these institutions. As dividend-payers 
the Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company, the Union 
Trust Company, and the United States Trust Company 

















Broad Street, from the corner of Nassau and Wall, where the homes of trust companies abound 


supervision which has come about during the past 
few years and the much stricter laws regarding trust- 
company reserves which have been put in force. In 
both these respects there has been a great change and 
one which has done the trust compaaies an immense 
amount of good. The reserve law passed in 1906, par- 
ticularly, has served greatly to strengthen public 
confidence in institutions of this kind. By that law 
it was provided that every trust company must carry 
a reserve amounting to fifteen per cent. of its de- 
posits. Of this reserve fund one-third, at least, must 
be in actual casly; one-third in government, State, or 
municipal bonds; one-third in cash deposited in ‘an- 
other bank or trust company. Considering how large 
a proportion of the average trust company’s deposits 
consist of money unlikely to be suddenly withdrawn, 
and against which it is therefore unnecessary to hold 
a big reserve in cash, it will readily appear why the 
present reserve law is regarded as making adequate 
provision for any contingency likely to arise. 

To go into the question of trust-company control 
and the alignment cf the various big groups would 
require a volume in itself, but in passing it ought to 
be remarked that the same tendency toward concen- 
tration which exists in the national banking world 
exists among the trust companies. A good example 
is to be seen in the recent merger of the Guaranty, 
Fifth Avenue, and Morton Trust Companies, the com- 
bination bringing together elements widely diverse 
and resulting in the creation of the biggest institu- 
tion of its kind in the country. In trust-company 
circles that merger is regarded as the biggest we are 
likely to see for a good while to come, but that 
several combinations of importance are likely to take 
place in the not-distant future is generally acknowl- 
edged. Where the same interests are dominant in 
several trust companies it is altogether natural, if 
from the standpoint of economical management alone, 
that they should be merged and operated as branches 
of one central institution. 
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shares head the list, with an annual disbursement of 
fifty per cent. each. Next in line come the Central 
Trust Company and the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, which pay forty-five-per-cent. divi 
dends. Paying twenty-four per cent. or more are the 
shares of the Equitable Trust Company, the Guaranty 
Trust Company, the Mercantile Trust Company, the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, the New York Trust 
Company, and the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company. How is it that these companies are able to 


pay such big dividends? Simply because — their 
capitalization is small and their deposits great.  Divi- 


dends are earned on deposits but are paid on capital. 
As to the market price of shares, Farmer’s Loan 
leads the list, the stock, at the time of writing, being 


1,625 bid. Union Trust Company shares come next 
at 1,275 bid, then United States Trust Company at 
1,175, then New York Life Insurance and Trust at 


1,100, then Central Trust Company at 1,015.. In be 
tween 500 and 1,000 there are quoted the shares of no 
less than six other trust companies. In the class be 
tween 200 and 500 there are eighteen more. 

The figures show the wonderful prosperity of trust 
companies in New York City, but they show some- 
thing more than that—they show that there exists 
a big field for banking of this sort in the metropolis, 
and that the opportunity is being very fully taken 
advantage of. Not inaptly, perhaps, might the mod 
ern trust company be called the department store of 
finance. Providing as it does every form of accom 
modation from holding a hundred dollars on deposit to 
issuing a bill of exchange on Kamchatka or acting 
as the trustee of a hundred-million-dollar mortgage, 
the trust company of to-day fills a want long felt in 
the banking world, but never, until within the past 
decade or so, provided for. It is because there is a 
place for them and because every one constantly 
needing the manifold facilities they have to offer 
that the trust companies of New York City are as 
humerous and rich and strong as they are. 
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PE, ROM times immemorial and in every 

E5}5 degree of civilization the market- 
a5) place has been a fixed institution. 
4G The trapper in the frozen north 
eo knows just where and for what 
PS length of time during each season 
he can dispose of his skins and 
makes his way there accordingly. 
'The yearly fair in Russia is an in- 
stitution which brings together buyer and seller from 
hundreds of miles around. Wherever there exists 
among men the desire to interchange commodities 
there will be established by mutual consent of the 
buyer and seller some definite market, perhaps _per- 
manent, perhaps temporary. where the one can rely 
upon meeting the other. 

The sight of the man who ought to be about his 
business, hanging over the ticker and feverishly watch- 
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At the same time, the fact must not be lost sight 
of that, while the country needs a market in which 
bonds and shares can be readily bought and sold, upon 
those who are in charge devolves the responsibility of 
keeping the market a market and of pruning down 
as much as possible those parasitical growths which 
have at times threatencd to bring the whole system 
into disrepute. On account of the way in which our 
financial system is arranged it is necessary that all 
the buying and selling be done through a limited num- 
ber of agents who themselves constitute the associa- 
tion known as the Stock Exchange. Right and proper 
is it that through the members of this association the 
public’s business should be done; but, on the other 
hand, right and proper is it also that the publie should 
be assured that on the market-place things are done 
in such a way as to safeguard the outsider’s inter- 
ests. To the Stock Exchange the public intrusts its 




















The New York Steck Exchange 


ing the slipping away of his five-point margin, has 
little in it that suggests the bringing together of 
buyer and seller, but it is for the purpose of facili- 
tating this kind of thing that the Stock Exchange 
exists. True, the facilities of that institution are being 
constantly requisitioned to foster the most reckless 
gambling operations, but all that is a by-product, a 
parasitical growth on a great and necessary and legiti- 
mate institution. That an enormous amount of buy- 
ing and selling of stocks goes on which cannot even be 
called speculation, but is gambling pure and simple, is, 
unfortunately, only too true. That, however, is not 
the fault of the Stock Exchange, but of individuals 
who choose to pervert its facilities. Our modern sys- 
tem of civilization calls for the existence of a market 
in which securities can be bought and sold quickly 
and in large quantity. If an individual or a number 
of individuals choose to use that market as a place 
in which to carry on speculative operations of their 
own, that is entirely their own lookout. 


lusiness. It is for the Stock Exchange to see that 
nothing is allowed to happen which will keep the pub 
lic from getting a square deal. Laxness in this regard 
has on more than one occasion come near causing the 
government to take a hand in saying how the market- 
place is to be run. <A public exchange is an institu- 
tion which per se requires the strictest and most ef- 
fective regulation. 

For the Stock Exchange no apology is necessary— 
it fulfils important economic functions and is as much 
a part of our modern financial system as is the bank 
or the trust company. We have gone far beyond the 
stage when enterprise is run with private capital. A 
man can, perhaps, start a printing business with his 
own money or build a sawmill, but when it comes to 
hig business and the great combinations by which in- 
dustry to-day is marked more money is needed than 
any one man or any one group of men can supply. 
That means that in support of these enterprises the 
publie’s money must be enlisted—the thousand dollars 
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which have been saved up by the man here and the five 
hundred dollars which have been put up there. Big 
enterprise needs this money, but no less does this money 
need the chance to be profitably invested. 

Now it is a fact that the man who wants to invesi 
his money and the enterprise in which his money 
ought properly to be invested are frequently brought 
together through the efforts of investment-houses hay 
ing no connection whatever with any Stock Exchange 
and that many securities so placed are never after- 
ward dealt in on any Stock Exchange. That such is 
the case, however, and that many people are willing 
to invest their money that way in no wise changes the 
fact that there are many other people who are not 
willing so to invest their money and that there are 
many forms of legitimate enterprise which could never 
be so financed. Marketability of any security into 
which his money goes has come to be an important 
consideration with the average investor. It is not 
enough that the interest on his bond will be promptly 
paid. He wants to be sure that if at any time he 
wants his money back he can get it and at once. He 
wants to be sure that if at any time he desires to 
sell out his investment there will be some place where 
he can rely upon finding a ready market for it. Fur- 
thermore, if he has had any experience in such matters 
he knows that if he ever wants to borrow from his 
bank on the security he holds he will have a much 
better chance of arranging the loan on favorable terms 
if the collateral he has to offer is readily marketable 
than if it isn’t. 

There are, it is true, many classes of security which 
can readily be converted into cash in the “ open 
markets ” of the big cities, but as a general thing the 
marketability of any stock or bond is greatly increased 
if it is listed on some regular Stock Exchange. “ Ap- 
plication will be made to list these bonds on the Stock 
Exchange in New York, London, and Paris ’—how 
often do we see that announcement accompanying the 
advertisement of the very best bonds by the very best 
banking-houses!| Why? Simply because investment 
bankers realize that a great many investors, however 
highly they may think of any given bond offered them, 
will have nothing to do with the proposition unless 
they are assured that the security will always have 
a ready market in which they can sell out any time 
they want to. That the security is intrinsically good 
is not enough. It must have the prospect of such a 
market that the buyer feels assured that if he ever 
offers it at his bank as security for a loan he won't 
be turned down with the statement that the bank pre- 
fers not to lend money on collateral which it cannot 
rely on readily converting into cash. 

To focus upon the New York Stock Exchange the 
immense amount of speculative and investment. busi- 
ness in securities originating all over the country and 
abroad there has been developed a marvellous system, 
the ramifications of which reach into the remotest 
corners of the United States and Europe. For a Stock 
Exchange house to have half a dozen branches in dif- 
ferent parts of the country is not out of the ordinary. 
while twice that many private wires are apt to run 
out to correspondents situated anywhere east of San 
Francisco or north of New Orleans. In many of the 
bigger houses a large room is devoted exclusively to 
the wires, on which several expert telegraph operators 
are kept continuously busy during market hours. .\r- 
rangements are often such that after the market closes 
the same wires can be used for telephoning, the details 
of the day’s business being thus gone over. 

Not infrequently the relationship between a Stock 
Exchange house and its correspondent in a distant city 
will be very nearly as close as though the correspond- 
ent were a branch of the home firm. A good many 
houses, indeed, prefer to work with a correspondent 
rather than a branch, even in the case of a near-by 
city where a branch could easily be established. At 
points like New Haven or Boston, for instance, a great 
deal of New York business originates with firms in- 
digenous which could never be touched by a branch 
office. 

The volume of business transacted on the New York 
Stock Exchange for European account is a constant 
subject of estimate and surmise, but beyond the cer- 
tainty that it is continuously a big factor in the day's 
dealings it is impossible to tell much about it. There 
are times when the foreign investors and speculators 
become afraid of conditions here, and when the whole 
daily foreign business probably ‘runs under five tou 
sand shares, and then again there come times when 
the cables are hot with buying and selling orders and 
when transactions for London account run up to ten 
or twenty times that amount. The facilities are 
there. Their use depends upon the view which bankers 
abroad happen to be taking of the outlooksin * Amer- 
icans.” eae 

In the short space of an article of this sort it 1s 
possible to touch only in the briefest way on the Stock 
Exchange and its functions—to do little more than 
suggest why an association like the New York Stock 
Exchange is a great and important and necessary 1- 
stitution. But Just as the Exchange, with all its ram- 
fications and its facilities for business, can be a great 
power for good in the providing of enterprise with 
capital, so can the Exchange, when unfair methods are 
allowed to creep in, do an appalling amount of harm. 
An Exchange, after all, is, or ought to be, a public 
market-place in which every one has an equal chance: 
and the men in charge of such an Exchange are, 
sense at least, holders of a public trust. These are 
days in which the public expects a square deal from 
those to whom it intrusts its business. 


in a 






























MORE INSURANCE, BOTH FIRE AND LIFE, IS CARRIED IN NEW YORK TO-DAY THAN EVER BEFORE 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


[FE-INSURANCE and fire-insurance 
WG are among the biggest businesses in 
New York City. One person out of 
every three has his life insured and 
about nine persons out of ten who 
have any property to insure have it 
protected against loss by fire. Last 
By year was an exceptionally good one 
for both of these great industries. 
December was one of the heaviest months in their his- 
tory and January’s record pushed December’s close. It 
looks as though 1911 would be even better than its 
predecessors, with plenty of new business and without 
a disproportionate amount of losses. 

The complete figures for life-insurance for 1910 have 
not yet been made up, but as nearly as they can be 
estimated they show an increase of $34,000,000 over 
the amount of insurance written in 1909 in New York 
State. Life-insurance statistics deal not with indi- 
vidual cities even when they are like New York; only 
with States. But New York City, with its population 
of nearly five millions, carries three-fourths of the life- 
insurance of the State. Figuring on this basis, the 
record for the past three years of life policies issued 
each year to people living in New York City stands 
like this: 
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New York City paid, in round numbers, in 1908, in 
premiums for life-insurance $47,625,000. In 1909 the 
total rose to $50,250,000 and last year it was $53,- 
250,000. How much will be paid in 1911 is purely a 
matter of conjecture. It is going to be a prosperous 
year in every way, and it would not be surprising if 
the gain were almost as much as that of 1909 and 
1910 combined. 

Even if one New-Yorker out of three has his life 
insured, there are still more than 3,000,000 people who 
have not yet purchased this commodity—and it is be- 
ginning to be considered quite as necessary as any of 
the myriad things that make up the essentials of 
present-day existence. As a matter of fact, New- 
Yorkers pay out to-day about half as much for candy 
us they do for life-insurance. They pay more for their 
beer, nearly three times as much for their liquor, 
three-fifths as much for their tobacco, and two-thirds 
as much for their automobiles. Therefore, the life- 
insurance people, considering the wealth and popula- 
tion of the city, feel that their business still has 
plenty of room to grow. 

The individual amount of the average life policy in 
the United States, and especially in New York, is much 
greater than it used to be. Twenty years ago the 
average was under $2.500 for each policy-holder. Now 
it is more than $3,000. On the one hand, the enormous 
number of small industrial insurance policies has 
pulled down the average, while, on the other, the num- 
ber of policies running into hundreds of thousands— 
even millions—of dollars has increased it. In 1860 
the amount of ordinary insurance per capita in the 
United States was $6.69; in 1909 it was $157.24. In 
the State of New York the per capita of industrial 
and ordinary insurance combined in 1909 was $278. 
New York leads all other States in this respect. 

A feature of recent business in life-insurance is the 
number of very wealthy men who are taking out large 
policies on their lives. A few years ago a New-Yorker 
who carried a million-dollar policy was so much of a 
rarity that he was sure, if discovered, to get his picture 
in the Sunday sections of the newspapers. To-day 
there are so many of these men who have their lives 
insured for even two or three times that amount that 
they pass unnoticed and uncommented on by the press. 
Some of the big companies limit their risks on a 
single individual now to $2,000,000. If a man applies 
for a larger sum they reinsure the excess in some 
other company. 

This sharing of the surplus business with one’s 
competitors is a comparatively new feature of the life- 
insurance business. It is bringing the companies closer 
together, however. They used to be suspicious of one 
another and their squabbles, conflicts. and broils were 
unending. Now they are all working in harmony. 

New-Yorkers are among the keenest business men 
in the world. Never before has there been such a 
demand for life-insurance to protect the interests of 
business firms and the officers, employees, and. stock- 
holders of corporations. In the “hard times” a few 
years ago a good many business concerns were “ helped 
out of the hole” by borrowing on the insurance policies 
of their owners or officers. Many of the insurance 
companies even went beyond the strict wording of their 
contracts and lent more money than they were legally 
bound to do. The biggest loan on record was $140,000 
on a partnership policy. Now that prosperity is smil- 
Ing again, the men who were practically saved from 
bankruptey by the insurance companies’ generous help 
in time of need are showing their gratitude by in- 
creasing the amounts of their policies. 

On the other hand, too many New-Yorkers are ex- 
travagant. This is also shown by the figures of the 
life-insurance companies in regard to loans. In 1910 
the loans to policy-holders increased nearly 11 per 
cent. The average loan last year was $284 as against 
$257 in 1909, $269 in 1908, and $257 in the panic 
year of 1907. The life-insurance statisticians have a 
strong suspicion that a good deal of this money went 
for automobiles and other luxuries. They infer this 
from the fact that many of the borrowers asked that 
the details of the loans be kept secret. 





Under the New York insurance law, the life com- 
panies are compelled to make loans on practically all 
their forms of insurance except term contracts. One 
big company reports that 90 per cent. of the loans 
made to policy-holders are never repaid, which means 
an eventual abandonment of the insurance by the in- 
sured or a claim against the policy which must be 
settled at death. Looking at the matter from a purely 
economic standpoint and considering the policy-holders’ 
interests as well as their own, the insurance companies 
are sorry to see people borrowing simply to buy lux- 
uries, as they fear that many of them are doing. 

New York City is such a healthy place that there 


number of policies they write. In fire-insurance the 
volume of business is gauged by the amount of pre 
miums received and the amount of insurance in force. 


The former is considered the’ better index of pros 

perity. Here is the record between 1903 and 1910. 

PREMIUMS RECEIVED ON FIRE-INSURANCE POLICIES IN 

NEW YORK CITY 

i. ee $15,000,000 

| eae 18,750.000 

| UI ee eo 20,000,000 
The American fire-insurance companies years ago 
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The busy corner of Nassau and Wall streets, a region where many 
of the great life and fire insurance companies have their headquarters 


than almost anywhere else. The city has its healthy 
spots, too. The healthiest district in the Greater City 
is in Tremont, well up toward its northern boundary. 
The average death-rate there is less than thirteen per 
thousand, which is about three per thousand less than 
the average for the entire city. The Riverside district, 
from Eighty-sixth to 125th streets west of the Park 
and Fifth Avenue to the river, has a death-rate of near- 
ly nineteen per thousand. In this region are some of 
the most expensive and scientifically equipped apart- 
ment-houses in the world, as well as the private resi- 
dences of many rich and well-to-do people. Nowhere 
else are there so many comforts and sanitary safe- 
guards. The only reason that the life-insurance people 
can assign for the comparatively high death-rate there 
is that the people live less simply and take less ex- 
ercise than those whose means are smaller. 

The number of policies issued is one of the indexes 
of life-insurance statistics. In fire-insurance this is 
not the case. Few companies issue any report of the 
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British and European companies had the cream of the 
trade. This prejudice had its origin away back in 
1871, at the time of the Chicago fire, which, in its 
way, was greater than the conflagration in San Fran 
cisco. At that time the American companies were 
hard hit, and a number of them could not pay their 
losses and failed. The foreign companies, on the other 
hand, for the most part paid in full and quickly and 
thus gained the confidence of the people who wanted 
pecuniary protection against fire loss, 

When the San Francisco disaster came along, nearly 
five years ago, the American companies saw their op- 
portunity to redeem themselves and grasped it. They 
strained every effort and outstripped many of their 
foreign rivals in the promptness with which they set- 
tled their claims. As a result of this they are now 
competing on an even basis with the great foreign 
companies. These big American concerns have shown 
a tremendous increase in the amount of business they 
have done in New York City each year ever since. 
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HEN the commander of 

the Fortieth Light-house 

District assigned Thomas 

Sedgwick as_ assistant 

keeper of Ghost Island 

Light, he gazed at that 

young man contempla- 

tively; his eyes then 

met the shy glance of 

Mrs. Sedgwick, who 

stood beside her slim 

husband. “TT  under- 

stand from Congressman Matthews that you haven’t 
heen married long, and that you think a stay in 
the north would be—would be nice.” The last 
word the commander emphasized gently, as though 
to intimate that he had borrowed it for the moment 
from the girl who faced him so charmingly. “So 
I’ve assigned you to Ghost Island. Mr. Mason is the 
keeper, and after he has instructed you in your duties 
he will go off on three months’ leave. It is a lonely 
post, but very likely you and Mrs. Sedgwick will 
enjoy it—sort of—ah—honeymoon.” He = smiled 
faintly, and then his manner became more brusque. 

“You understand, Mr. Sedgwick, that in this Es- 
tablishment the light is the important thing, and 
nothing must interfere with the complete and careful 
execution of our rigid rules. You will proceed to 
your station on the next steamer, the Falcon, which 
sails hence to-morrow. I have given your wife per- 
mission to accompany you and remain with you on 
the island until the return of Keeper Mason.” He dis- 
missed them with a pleasant nod. When they were 
gone, slim man and shapely woman, he leaned back 
in his official chair, and said to himself: “ Now, 1 
hope Matthews will help the Establishment to get 
that appropriation for those new lights and beacons. 
And we need But the commander’s soliloquy has 
nothing more to do with the friend of a politician. 

Sedgwick stared at his new station for the first 
time through a clinging mist. He leaned over the rail 
of the Falcon, and followed the mate’s extended arm. 
That officer’s grim glance scanned the assistant keep- 
er, and caught the look of dismay. “It is lonely,” 
‘he admitted. “And you won’t see much shipping. 
Most of the time this mist hangs in the strait, and 
besides the Falcon no vessels at all take this passage 
except during the summer season when the tourist 
travel is heavy. You'll see us once a month going up, 
and eight days later coming down.” 

They, both of them, stared at the high, shrouded 
figure of Ghost Island, mere pinnacle of dripping rock 
rising out of the sullen sea. To the mate it stood a 
landmark; to the assistant keeper it meant nothing 
except the gentle touch on his arm that he knew ex- 
pressed his wife’s sudden comprehension of what 
Ghost Island was. 

The mate went his way, and Mrs. Sedgwick whis- 
pered: “Is that our place, Tom?  It’s—it’s only a 
rock—and wet—and it’s so far away!” 

“Only twenty miles from Metchnikan, Edie,” he 
said, comfortingly. 

That twenty miles they made the following day in 
a swinging launch, which plunged and snorted across 
the foamy strait, to land them on a damp noon in a 
crevice of the islet up which the slow waves hissed and 
sucked. The keeper met them, rubber-booted and flan- 
nel-shirted. He caught Mrs. Sedgwick out of the 
shallows, and lifted her to the concrete steps that led 
to the tower. Then he shook hands awkwardly with 
his new assistant. Sedgwick, in his unsoiled uniform, 
suddenly felt out of place before this rugged man, but 
managed to smile boyishly. Keeper Mason returned 
the glimmer of a smile, took the bundle of mail tossed 
him from the launch, shouldered a gunny-sack of pro- 
visions, and led the way up to the slim, white-painted 
tower. On the little landing before the door he turned 
and bellowed to the departing launch, “Take me off 
next week!” The launchman waved an assenting hand, 
and snorted off into the mist toward the hidden town 
twenty miles across. 

in the bare entry to the light Edith Sedgwick’s 


heart sank. Un- 
adorned walls, 
heavy doors, thick 
window’ - glasses, 
and — uncarpeted 
floors smelled of 
the salt mist, 
though the eye saw that everything had been cleaned 
and polished. The keeper gruffly said, “ Here you are, 
ma’am.”” And with this became silent. 

A week later the three of them stood on the rail- 
ing about the lantern, and their attitudes showed that 
the days had altered their first strained relations. 
Edith Sedgwick, poised over the ledge, had one light 
hand on the keeper’s jacket sleeve, and her husband 
was smiling across at him. “ We’ll do our best, Mr. 
Mason. Don’t worry!” 

Mason’s tones came hoarsely from his throat. “I 
hope you won’t get lonely,” he rumbled. “It’s an 
awfully lonesome rock, Mrs. Sedgwick. But then— 
law! the two of you will be company for each other.” 

* And T’ll clean the lenses before I wash the dishes,” 
she assured him. 

The launch suddenly appeared, a speck in the gray 
fog. Mason turned abruptly and went down to the 
foot of the tower. There he waited till the other two 
caught up with him. “This is September,” he re- 
marked. “Vl be back Christmas-time and let you 
two go over to Metehnikan for a holiday, ma’am.” 

Edith Sedgwick’s face flushed warmly, and she 
turned shy eyes to her husband. ‘He mustn't be 
late!” she breathed. 

Mason’s face took on a ruddy hue. “TIT sha’n't be 
late, ma’am. ' Good-by!” He ran down the steps 
and to the-shallow where the Jaunch was swinging. 
Sedgwick followed him, and came back with a bun- 
dle of papers and some provisions. 

“ Now we're all alone, and you can sew for dear 
life, Edie,” he laughed. 

“Mr. Mason caught me with my sewing the other 
afternoon,” she said, smiling softly. ** And he nearly 
died, poor fellow. He was red as a beet all the rest of 
the day.” 

Sedgwick’s face grew tense. “If he.isn’t back in 
time, Ill send ‘you across in the launch, anyway,” he 
told her. 

“You might row me across in that boat you have 
all wrapped up out there,” was the laughing rejoinder. 

For two weeks after the keeper was gone they found 
their new duties fully occupying. Ghost Island, lying 
in a tortuous strait, had no fog signal, but the labor 
needed to keep Jenses shining and lamp trimmed, 
with all their puzzlings over the sunset and sunrise 
hours in the almanac, and their deliberations as how 
to vary their menu, and bright hopings for Christmas 
sped the time. Then, with October’s shrill winds, 
the fog lifted and the strait spread before them day 
and night in shimmering blue, rimmed with snow 
peaks, swept by black squalls from the far entrance to 
the nestled roofs of Metehnikan. When the full moon 
paled their bright lamp into a mere glow, the two 
of them would stand on the ledge and talk the intimate 
speech of lovers. Under that pallid splendor past 
life seemed almost tasteless and colorless. Their 
plans swept onward out of their solitude imto a 
gorgeous world where he was to achieve fame and 
fortune in the great Establishment, and she, mother 
of strength and beauty, would bring up for the gov- 
ernment a sturdy son to take his father’s place when 
age overtook him. 

In the last good days came the long straggling pro- 
cession of cannery tenders, deep laden with salmon, 
top heavy with rollicking, singing men, free of the 
season’s toil, bound down for the south and rude 
revelry. Their songs, rising to the gallery of Ghost 
Island Light, seemed prophetie of happiness and pros- 
perity, and when the night finally came when the 
mist settled down once more behind the last south 
bound craft Edith crept into her husband’s arms and 
shivered. “I hope Mr. Mason won’t be late!” she 
whispered. 

November flung its angry cloak about them, and for 
three weeks not a glimpse was to be had of far 
Metchnikan. Edith no longer fled up and down the 
iron stairs in the tower, and Sedgwick tended the 
lamp alone. And in his solitude, watching the gleam 
of the faithful lamp over the desolate waters, or its 
dart piercing into the whirling fog, the grim reality 
of his calling bore in on him. He no longer wore his 
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uniform. Instead, he made his rounds in working 
clothes, cap tied under his chin. Once he heard some 
steamer making its way up the straits with odd, ir- 
regular whistle blasts that told of a pilot feeling his 
way through perils. That night he trimmed the 
great wick more carefully and more often. He pored 
over the instructions painfully, trying to assure him- 
self that he was doing his best. To Edith he appeared 
as cheerful as ever, but when by himself his compressed 
lips and anxious eyes told of the maturing of man 
hood in him. He continually recalled Mason’s brict 
remark: ‘A steamer coming through the pass ex 
pects to find this light burning. fog or no fog. That's 
what the light is here for. If the skippers weren't 
sure it was burning all the time, it would be worse 
than useless to ’em.” 

More and more this passing statement of the great 
fact of duty dug into his inner heart. Responsibil 
ity lightly entered upon became the plan of life. But 
he didn’t open his mind to Edith till one night he 
came down on tiptoe to find her watching him wide 
eved. “Tom, you ought te get more sleep.” 

Forced heartiness was in his tones. “Sleep your 
self, Edie. You ought to sleep, too. I must keep good 
watch.” 

She stared at him out the dusky shadow of her bed. 
*‘T was thinking,” she said, slowly. “ This isn’t fun, 
Tom. This is work.” 

* Work,” he repeated, dully. “ Yes. Just think 

She caught the quick stoppage of his speech and 














Then he came in, holding to 
glazed eyes the flickering light 


took up the unspoken word. “I hear the sea dow! 
there on the rocks, and [ think, too—what if some 
ship should come up here at night trying to find its 
way to safety, and the light wasn’t lit?” 

“Tt will always be lit,” he said, confidently. 


“You must 


Her gentle thoughts went farther. 
she mur- 


never forget the light on account of me,” 
mured. “ You ’member what the nice man in the office 
told us? He said we weren’t here just on a honey- 
moon, but to tend to the light.” , 
“Don’t worry, dear heart,” he whispered in her 
ear. “T’ll not forget.” 
“And when I go ashore and you come back, and 











you know I’m sick, Tom, 
thing?” 

‘What makes you think I might?” 

She thought for a while, and then turned her head 
sleepily on the pillow. “I think of so many things, 
Tom dear!” 

The next night she slipped in on him in the lan- 
tern. So slowly and quietly did she come up tke 
winding stairs and enter the full blast of the light 
that he started when he saw her. 

* Are you sick?” he cried. 

* Afraid!” she whispered, shrilly. “ Afraid!” 

Something in her tone stirred into action the dread 
that had lain crouched in his heart since they had 
come to Ghost Island. Together they sat on the iron 
plates under the lamp, huddled in each other’s arms, 
dully hearing the roar of the wind and the thunder 
of the angry sea. At first he could not still her 
alarm. Each breaker crashing far below them seemed 
to shake her very soul. Every shriek of the wind 
made her wince. But gradually the warmth of his 
arms flowed into her chill veins, and when she slept 
he still held her closely. 

In the dawn he carried her down the steps. She 
looked back over his shoulder and murmured, drowsily. 

‘ll never go up there again—except in dreams, Tom.” 

Such foolish, fond fancies did she torture him with 
till December’s gloom brought the day for Mason’s 
return nearer. And as if to atone for weeks of tem- 
pest the skies brightened and the wind died. But 
the launch, dancing over crested seas, brought evil 
news. The Falcon had been stormbound six hundred 
miles to the south, aceording to wireless reports 
Mason could not arrive until three days later. * But 
(ll bring him over, fair or foul,” the boatman assured 
Sedgwick. And when he was gone the assistant keep- 
er realized too late his mistake. Edith should have 


you won’t neglect any- 


gone off that day. But she accepted the situation 
gavly. 

“T wouldn't think of going away without you,” 
she cried. ‘And Mr. Mason promised us a_ holiday. 
And if it’s stormy, maybe you can’t get back, and 


then you'll be near me when—” She hid her face on 


his shoulder. 


For the next two days they watched the end of the 
strait for the smoke that should announce the coming 


of the Falcon. But the pass remained empty, apart 
from little clouds that sailed through between the 
peaks. And the second night Edith slipped on the 
iron stairs and fell to the cement-paved entry. When 
he picked her up, she smiled at him tremulously. “ It 
is all right, Tom,” she whispered through her white 
lips. 

Me would not take her 
And his miserable persistence 
Tenderly wrought bravado fell away. 
him to the heart as he bent over her. 
she wailed. 

Toiling to stay her ebbing spirit, he would have 
forgot the light burning above had she not time and 


assurance, sweet as it was. 
sarned due reward. 
Her sob pierced 
* He is dead!” 


again urged him with startled vehemence. “You 
haven’t forgot the light, Tom! Please don’t forget the 


light!” And he would rush up the steps, see that all 
was weil, «nd rush down again. The last time he was 
just in time to know that she had spoken truth when 
motherhood had cried, “He is dead!” He wrapped 
the child in his jacket and laid it, at her anguished 


bidding, under the hollow of her arm. “ ll take him 
with me!” she breathed, and died. 


At noon he halted about ‘his automatic rounds and 


stared down into the peaceful, fair face. “She was 
afraid of the sea,” he muttered, hoarsely. Later he 
came back to stoop over and whisper into the deaf 
car: “ DH take you to the land, Edie. You sha’n’t 
ever see the sea again!” 


But the next day’s violence tore the calmness from 
the straits, and morning showed him that all pros- 
pect of a vessel was beyond question. The barometer, 
consulted with aching eyes, offered no hope. And the 
Falcon was not yet in sight. He spent the after- 
noon in making a shroud of canvas into which he 
gently wrapped her, her babe under her protecting 
arm. Then he lit the great lamp, and paced the 
narrow gallery till dawn. 

When the sunless day showed him only driving 
mist and a seething sea, and his attuned ear could 
not eatech the sound of the Falcon’s whistle, he dog- 
gedly took his last look at his bride and babe, and 
carefully weighted the foot of the heavy shroud with 
rocks broken from the dripping cliff. Then, at the 
foot of the steps, bracing himself against the hurt- 
ling spray, he consigned his burden to the sweep of the 
tide. And dark, unseen fingers clutched at it and 
drew it down. He would have leaped after it in one 
last effort to reclaim this precious cargo had not the 
clock inside rung out the hour at which he must pre- 
pare the lamp, for now sunset and sunrise were but 

. few short hours apart. He turned and went up the 
sii and shut the door on happiness and hope. 

That night some flaw in the tide drove against the 
wind and Ghost Island’s feet stood in a tide-rip that 
stretched in sinuous cruelty far out into the strait. 
Sedgwick stared down at it now and then. “If that 
should eatch the Falcon, and this light were out, it 
would be all off with ship and passengers.” So he 
trimmed the light assiduously and repeated to him- 
self Edith’s injunctions. Hoarse grief broke his dry- 
eyed calm at times, but each time he controlled its 
expression till just before the dawn he looked down 
to the foot of the cliff and saw his wife’s face star- 
ing up at him. He ran sobbing down the steps and 
snatched her from the waters, dragging her weight 
up the concrete steps till she lay once more on her own 
bed. The weights were gone from the foot of the 
shroud and some sharp rock’s edge had cut the can- 
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That day he ate 
made his rounds. 

When night was settled down and the lamp was 
burning brightly, Sedgwick carefully brought the 
body up into the lantern and laid it down under the 
warm glow of it. “Tl never leave you again alone,” 
he told the pallid face, and sat by her till morning 

‘same again. As the belated sun drove the fog before 
it his eyes caught a plume of smoke entering Metch- 
nican harbor. The Falcon had at last arrived. But 
the sweeping wind forebade hope of launch or keeper, 
and he contemplated the appearance bitterly before 
the mist once more engulfed it. 

But the next day offered a slight hope. 
had declined and the waves ran with no dangerous 
cresting; but no launch drove through the gray ex- 
panse. That evening Sedgwick glowered at the great 
lantern and cursed it. But a notice pinned on the 
wall forced him back to his duties, for that notice 
announced that the Faleon would repass the third 


her face. 


as back from 
though he mechanically 


nothing, 


The wind 


night on her southward journey. And if the light 
were not shining? Sedgwick kissed the woman’s 


frozen cheek and drove his arm against the resistance 
of the oil-pump. 


Then he lost track of time. Day dawned and he 
extinguished the lamp. Night came and he lit it. 


Betweenwhiles he wandered from oil-house to lantern, 


pines, out of sight of the sea. Then Sedgwick stonily 
turned back to his boat, notwithstanding entreaties. 
But at the boat newly awakened men held him back. 
‘You can’t go back to-day,” they told him, roughly. 
‘The light must be kept burning,” he huskily ex 
plained. 


Then the word passed that the light on Ghost Island 
had not been lit the night before, and they let him go; 


for Mason was not returned, owing to an accident, 
and the very launchman, properly sympathetic, refused 
pte for pity’ s sake to risk his craft in the straits. 


Father Francis gave him a parting blessing. setter 
to perform duty, my son,” he said, wet-eyed, seeing 


the young man’s sodden and stony face, “than to live 
wretchedly. Abi in pacem!” 

That night the watchers in Metchnikan saw a 
flicker of light twenty miles to the eastward, and went 


home. Father Francis, picking Ghost Island’s slender 


gleam out of the increasing darkness, returned to his 
chapel and his prayers. 

A month later Congressman Matthews entered the 
office of the Inspector of the Fortieth Light-house 
District. He greeted the commander and sat down in 
a chair close by him. “ Look here,” he said, curiously, 
‘I understand that youngster I was interested in— 
Sedgwick—didn’t pan out well. What was the mat- 


ter? Why 


did you discharge him?” 
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They buried Edith Sedgwick and her child far up among the low pines 


praying for strength to forget duty. That was the 
sole ery of his agonizing body and heart; that he 
might for an hour forget the great Establishment, 
whose bond servant he was, and enjoy the luxury of 
grief. But the shadow of authority lay over him, 
even when the Falcon had gone her lit way and the 


The dazed man stared 
must never forget the 


sun came out for a short hour. 
into the sky and moaned, “T 
light!” 

But at last the frozen cheek of the dead woman took 


on a curious flush. Sedgwick saw’ that rising color 
and gazed down at the surf below him. “TI can’t 
send her down there again,” he whispered, dry-lipped. 


And under the strain of that awful moment, confront- 
ing gross mortality, he ceased to be a servant of the 
government. He went and carefully undid the lashings 
of the boat that swung high in the shelter of the oil- 


house against emergency. When it was lowered (how, 
he did not know himself) and rode in the sheltered 


shallows under the cliff, he went up the stairs for the 
last time and brought down his burden. A first trip 
had seen him carefully stop the oil flow in the font 
and put up the shutters to protect the lenses. Now 
he thrust the boat off, leaped in, and took the oars. 

All the daylight hours he pulled weakly at the oars 
through the sullen sea, watching the ruddy flush creep 
up and up in the dead woman’s face. And when the 
darkness came he watched for the loom of the land 
ahead of him and, that vast shadow gained, followed 
it toward Metchnikan. 

Father Francis was wakened at dawn by a cold hand 
on his arm. Accustomed to sudden wakings, he opened 
his eyes and saw the drawn face of a man exhausted 
by toil. Recognizing the signs, by the light of his 
candle, he rose and silently donned clothes and cassock. 
Then he came in, holding to glazed eyes the flickering 
light. “My son. what is the matter?” Sedgwick 
rose and went out. 

One glance satisfied the priest, and himself he lifted 
the burden from the brine that filled the boat. And 
together, with a sleepy Indian to help, they buried 
Edith Sedgwick and her child far up among the low 
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The commander’s eves met the Congressman’s. “ He 
did pretty well,” he said, “but he left his light out 
one night.” 

‘And you fired him?” 

‘It is against the rules,” was the quiet answer. 
‘You know, Congressman, the Establishment always 








expects its men to do their duty. 
‘But—” 
The commander reached over and opened a magazine 


before his visitor’s eye. “ Read that,” he said, gently. 
Congressman Matthews read aloud, word by word: 
*LIGHT-HOUSE—A tall building on the seashore 


in which the government maintains a lamp and the 
friend of a politician.’ ” 

There ensued a silence. Then the Congressman met 
the commander’s eye. That poor boy went ashore to 


bury his wife!” he protested. 


The commander smiled faintly. “ I’ve transferred 
him to another light,” he mentioned. They faced 
each other, man to man. 

The Congressman was the first to speak, reaching 


for his hat. “I’m much obliged,’ he said, 
‘T know your Establishment doesn’t—-” 

“Tt didn’t this time,” came the clear official voice. 
“Tt appeared, from my investigation, that Assistant 
Keeper Sedgwick, before leaving his station, care- 
fully shut off his oil and did not light his lamp.” 


quietly 


The politician stared. “ Didn’t light his lamp! 
Why, I should think—” 

‘Second-order lamps burn only eighteen hours on 
one filling,” said the commander, slowly. And if he 
had lit his light before leaving the station, it would 
have burned down to the wick and very likely have 
set fire to the tower, and the government would have 


and 


year. 
He took 


been out many thousands of dollars shipping 
would have lacked a beacon for a 


The Congressman was thoughtful. his hat 
t=] i=] 


firmly in one hand. “ Then he did his best?” 

‘All the men in the Establishment do their best,” 
was the brief reply. 

The Congressman held out his hand. “I’m glad 


Sedgwick was my friend,” he said, simply. 
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WHAT IT WAS 
ROR K. BLITHERS'’S birthday-party had 
gps been a great success the night be- 
and as a result he and Mrs. 
4* Blithers had slept until pretty late 
on the following morning, which, 


3p they awoke, and the house was as 
. cold as Christmas. Having forgot- 
ten, upon retiring, to give the furnace the usual re- 
plenishment, Blithers was now under the disagreeable 
necessity of going below and starting an entirely new 
fire. This he did while Mrs. Blithers prepared their 
frugal breakfast. But after he had got the thing 
going, upon his return to the upper regions he became 
painfully conscious of an all-pervasive odor of some- 
thing like burning wool coming up through the 
register. 
“John Blithers,” said Mrs. Blithers, coldly, * what 
did you start that fire with?” 
“With my own hands, my love,” said Blithers, 
guiltily. 
‘You mean those lovely red worsted mittens that 
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IT’S AN ILL WIND. 


my mother gave you for your birthday, John?” the 
lady demanded. 

* No, indeed, my dear—it does smell like it, but on 
my word of honor I didn’t start the fire with them,” 
protested Blithers. 

“Hum!” mused the lady. “ Perhaps not—but how 
about those neckties your sister Susan gave you? 
Did you use them? Seems to me a burning necktie 
would smell just like this.” 

“No, my love,” stammered Blithers. “ Honest and 
true, Susie’s neckties are safe up-stairs in my top 
drawer—if you don’t believe it you can look for your- 
self.” 

“And how about Aunt Samantha’s muffler?” per- 
sisted the lady. ‘ You know you made some rather 
sarcastic remarks about her choice of colors last night, 
although for myself I think a pink and Nile green 
mufiler—” 

“TIL take my affidavit, Maria,” said Blithers, be- 
ginning to perspire freely, “that Aunt Samantha’s 
muffler is intact.” 

Mrs. Blithers gazed at him intently and Blithers 
shivered. 

“You seem to doubt my word, Maria,” he observed, 
uneasily, “ but I can’t help that. If you don’t believe 


AT THE RESTAURANT 
COMING—ONE ROAST, WELL DONE 


me I'll get the whole bunch of things together right 
now and prove—” 

“John Blithers,” the lady said in awful tones, 
“what has become of that box of cigars that I gave 
you?” 

It was not the first time that the third degree 
had been found effective in ferreting out a crime. 


CHANGING HIS DECLARATION 


FILKINS had just returned from a six months’ tour 
of the Continent, and his trunks and boxes were 
numerous. With considerable anxious care he had 
prepared his declaration, and in so far as he could 
remember, no new acquisition, however insignificant, 
had been left unmentioned. He had even gone so far 
as to declare a package of unused souvenir postal 
cards which at the last moment he found that he had 
forgotten to mail. The declaration he had had been 
neatly and clearly copied out by a young typist who 
happened to be on board the steamer, and this he had 
affixed to the formal document to be submitted by the 
purser to the officials of the custom-house. Now, how 
ever, as he stood upon the deck and watched his trunks 
and boxes undergoing the usual drastie overhauling, 
their varied contents spread out upon the floor of the 
pier and the eager-eyed inspector still plunging head 
first into the as yet unexplored depths, a wave of fear 
spread over him. Could he by any _ possibility 
have forgotten anything? And if so and it was 
brought to light, would he have to suffer the pain 
and humiliation of arrest? Rapidly he ran over in his 
mind the dutiable objects that he remembered having 
heard that others had brought in: clothing, objects 
of art, books, bric-A-brac, jewels, musical instruments 
—ah! his heart stood still. Musical instruments— 
pianos, violins, flutes, organs— 

With beating heart he approached the inspector. 

“Is there any duty on organs?” he asked in a 
trembling voice. 

“There is,” said the inspector, fixing a cold, steel) 
eye upon him. 

“Then,” said Filkins, “I desire to withdraw my 
declaration for a moment.” 

“What for?” demanded the inspector. 

“T wish to amend it,” said Filkins. “I’ve had m) 
nose repaired and made over on the other side, and 
I’d hate to have that organ seized because I’d over 
looked it.” 


LITTLE WILLIE AGAIN 

* Pa!” came little Willie’s voice from the darkness 
of the nursery. 

Pa gave a bad imitation of a snore. He was tired 
and did not wish to be disturbed. 

“Pa!” came the little voice again. 

“What is it, Willie?” replied his father, sleepily. 

“Tum in here; I want to ast you sumpin’,” said the 
little voice. } 

So pa rose up from his downy and, putting on his 
bath-robe and slippers, marched into the nursery. 

“Well, what is it now?” he asked. 

“Say, pa.” said little Willie, “if you was to feed 
the cow on soap would she give shaving-cream ?” 





















SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE 


(Being Little Lessons in Deportment in Fictional 
Form, by Professor Wilberforce Jenkins) 


PUNCTILIOUSNESS OF PERKINS 


PAD see HE stadium was 
BE filled to overflow- 


ing, as it always 
is when the hosts of 
Yale and the flower of 
the Harvard flock are 
pitted against each 
other in quest of the 
honors of the gridiron. 
The rising tiers of seats 
had blossomed forth into 


THE 





all the rich colors of 
spring in spite of the 
fact that spring had 


long since given way to summer, and summer in 


her turn had faded into the mists of autumn. 
This burgeoning of the rainbow tints that bespeak 
the vernal season had come from the _ sudden 
eforescence in the classic shades of Cambridge 
of not less than ten thousand sweethearts and 


their chaperons—fair girls and their mothers, or pos- 
sibly their aunts, who had come hither to give heart 
and courage to the valiant warriors upon the hard- 
frozen surface of the field. It was indeed a glorious 
and an inspiring scene, and Perkins felt the thrill of 
it as he walked along the broad aisles to the section 
of the stadium in which was placed the seat called 
for by his coupon. 

“ Tt’s bitter cold!” said Perkins, as he took his seat 
in the third row of section K. “ And what’s worse,” 
he muttered, as he removed his hat, thereby exposing 
his unhappily bald head to the blast, “ this confounded 
seat is so placed as to get the full benefit of the 
wind.” 

He shivered slightly, and then drew himself into 
ihe capacious depth of his fur-lined overcoat; but 
even this, liberal as it was, left the top of his head 
uneovered—a shining golden mark upon which the 
blasts played with all their relentless vigor, and the 
frigid sun shone as upon a heliograph. 

“Put on your. hat!’ cried some one from the rear. 
“ You'll freeze your brains!” 

But Perkins paid no attention. No one should 
venture to dictate to him what he should do, and he 
was too proud even to show that he knew the speaker 
was addressing him. 

‘Look at the guy with his mansard off!” cried a 
small boy who had managed to sneak in and was 
trying to oceupy a purloined seat on the top tier with 
all the assured manner of one who was entitled to its 
undisputed possession. 

Perkins flushed at these observations, but paid no 
heed. 31ad he not always known what was the correct 
thing to do under given circumstances, and was he, in 
the presence of the under-bred, to depart from those 
principles which from his childhood up had been in- 
stilled in his very nature by a mother lenient in all 
things save offences against good form? Indeed, no. 
To do the right thing at the right time had become an 
instinct with Perkins. Even as the hungering wolf 
has the food-sense, so had Perkins as an ingrained 
part of his very character itself the form-sense, and 
he would have died before permitting himself a lapse 
from the conventions of life. 

“He’s got wheels in his head!” suggested one. 

“No, I think not,” said another. “He is turning 
his bicycle academy into a skating-rink.” 

A corrugation thrilled through Perkins’s shrunk 
form as these words fel] upon his ears, but whether 
it was due to a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders 
or a shiver from the piercing blast, the world will 
never know. All that is known is that as the game 
started his hatless poll emerged from the depths of his 
fur collar, and for a time he, as were all the others 
present, was lost in a contemplation of the gladiato- 
rial spectacle in the arena. Suddenly great cheers 
rent the heavens. By a famous sprint, Whackerley of 
Yale, running around the end, had made for the goal- 
posts and had secured a touch-down.  Breathlessly 
the thirty thousand people present watched the sturdy 
youths prepare for the kicking of the goal. The pig- 
skin was deftly poised, and big Beef Sluggem, who had 
never been known to miss the posts, prepared to kick, 
when suddenly, amid the silence of that vast multi- 
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“HUNTING WITHOUT SLAUGHTER ” 
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CHOOSING 
AFTER SEVERAL HOURS OF 
tude, there came a strange sound that fell upon sixty 
thousand ears like a cry from the depths. 

* Aht-tchoo!” 

It was Perkins’s voice. Succumbing at last to the 
effect of the breezes, he had sneezed, and unfortu- 
nately it came at a critical moment. Thrown off his 
balance by the nervous impact of that strange sound 
upon his ear-drums, Beef Sluggem started, and his 
toe, instead of hitting the ball, with a resounding 
thwack struck the leathern head-guard of Whackerley, 


who was holding the elliptical sphere. In an instant 
all was confusion and every eye was turned upon 
Perkins. [t was a terrible moment, for in some of 


those glances was venom. 

* Put him out!” cried thousands, with the raucous 
roar of wild beasts thirsting for blood, 

“Foul!” cried a thousand others. 

“Put on your hat and quit your sneezing!” cried 
others near at hand. 

“ Aha-aha-ahachow!” was Perkins’s sole reply, as 
he sneezed again. 

The referee’s whistle followed close upon the second 
sneeze, and the incident was forgotten in the resump- 
tion of the play. As before, the game waxed fierce, 
and as the end of the half came along Harvard’s only 
hope was in Tommy Leftover, whose famous goals from 
the field had hitherto on more than one occasion 
wrested victory from the very jaws of defeat. To make 
this possible every nerve of his team was strained to 
the uttermost, and it was with a triumphant yell 
from the crimson side that at last their efforts seemed 
about to be crowned by success. The ball came at last 
into his hands. Running back three steps, he drew his 
sturdy leg back for his star performance, when again 
from the depths of Perkins’s fur coat came that 
ominous crash. 

“ Kertchoo!” he sneezed. 

The famous Tommy dropped the ball nervously, and 
in a moment the whistle blew and the half was over. 

The second half began, and from the beginning 
Perkins’s sneezing continued unintermittingly. He 
sneezed softly, sibilantly, stentoriously, thunderously, 
until finally the captains on both sides paused in their 
work and demanded his removal from the field. 

“ We can’t play this game with a sixty-horse-power 
influenzamobile like that chugging away every 
minute,” they said. “It takes our eye off the ball.’ 
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BABY’S NAME 
DISCUSSION 


THEY DECIDE TO DRAW LOTS 

“T am sorry, sir,” said the referee, approaching 
Perkins, “ but you'll have to stop this sneezing.” 

“How the dickeds cad I hep byself?” protested 
Perkins. “ This dard old widd is respobsible.” 

“Well, why in thunder don’t you put your hat on?” 
growled the referee. “If you’d only cover that head 
of yours the wind wouldn’t make you sneeze.” 

“IT caddot!” returned Perkins, his lips firmly com- 
pressed. 

*“ Why not?” retorted the 
the swelled head?” 

“Do!” replied Perkins with dignity. “ But by but- 
ther taught be as a child devver to wear by hat id 
the presedce of wibbid!” 

It was six weeks later when Perkins left the hospital, 
convalescent, his pneumonia cured, but his influenza 
become chronic. 

‘I dearly died of the doobodia,”’ he said, as he 
greeted the men at the club that night, “but thack 
Heaved I devver forgot that I was a gedtlebad! Do 
lady cad.ever say that I kept by hat od id her 
presedce!” 


referee. “ Have you got 


ABSENT-MINDED JERSEY 

BROOKLYN GIRL: Last night I bought a copy of the 
song entitled My Spanish Cavalier. 

JERSEY GIRL: I hope it is nice. 

BROOKLYN GIRL: And before I went home I bought 
a Bismarck herring. 

JERSEY GIRL: Is it pretty? 

BROOKLYN GIRL: Pretty! 
a fish! 


For Heaven’s sake! It’s 


UNNECESSARY QUESTIONS 

DossieIcH had just come upon Hawkins standing 
in the middle of the road with his motor-car turned 
completely upside down and surrounded by a crowd of 
curious urchins, 

“Hello, Hawkins!” said he, stopping his own car. 
‘What’s the matter? Car turned turtle?” 

“Not at all, Dobbleigh, not at all,” replied Haw- 
kins. ‘These kids here wanted to see how the 
machinery works, so I hired a derrick and had the 
car turned upside down just to please the little dears,” 
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Fact versus Fancy 


*“ But we worldly men 
Have miserable, mad, mistaking eyes.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


402 1 you wish that a statement should 
ers? be believed and established as a 
Ww permanent truth, make it, and keep 

on making it. ‘“ Carthage must be 
destroyed,” said Cicero, at the close 
of every speech that he delivered in 
Rome,—and the Romeas, at last, 
were so completely persuaded of the 
: authenticity of his declaration that 
they went to Carthage and destroyed it. There is 
searce any force as potent as the Parrot Cry; and no- 
where has it been used more liberally or more 
effectually than in the management of Theatrical 
Business. Much contemporary theatrical reputation 
rests upon it. With a Parrot Cry the Press Agent 
ean accomplish almost anything. Select a girl with a 
pretty face, a piquant demeanor, a winning way, the 
charm of youth, sufficient self-assurance to maintain 
composure when in presence of an audience, and, by 
means of liberal advertisement, newspaper interviews, 
and copious distribution of three, twenty, and thirty 
sheet posters, proclaim that she is a marvellous being 
and a superlative dramatic artist, persist in your 
proclamation, and the result is inevitable. The Parrot 
Cry allures the Public, and in a little time a new 
leading actress has been created, to irradiate the 
Stage! 

The Parrot Cry is as potential to mar as it is to 
make, Not long ago, in London, the death occurred 
of an exceptionally able and accomplished actor, 
whose professional career had been, practically, blight- 
ed by it. His name was Herman Vezin. H¢ passed 
away at the age of eighty-one. In his time he played 
many parts. He was the original representative of 
Harebell, in The Man o° Airlie. He was the first per- 
former of Dr. Primrose (the Vicar of Wakefield), in 
Wills’s fine play of Olivia. His impersonation of 
Jaques, in As You Like It, was superb. He was ad- 
mirable in the character of Othello. Once, when 
Henry Irving was disabled by severe illness, and 
could not continue to act, he took the place of that 
actor, as Macbeth, and gave a poetical performance 
of that great and exacting part. Every part that 
he played was played well. His eloeution, in par- 
ticular, was excellent. He was a charming man, and 
in private life blameless and much respected. Early 
in his career, however, it chaneed that he figured in 
two or three plays which were accounted failures, and 
thereupon a newspaper writer designated him “a 
Jonah.” ‘The epithet was repeated, was echoed, was 
reiterated. It stuck to him. It generated a prejudice 
against him. Announcement that he would act in a 
new play seemed to establish a presumption that the 
new play would fail. He was customarily slighted. 
lie was driven to the expedient of teaching, as a means 
of obtaining subsistence. All possibility of a great 
career was destroyed for him. He spoke of the in- 
justice with, naturally, a bitter resentment. ‘ They 
have called me ‘a Jonah,” he said, “ and they have 
ruined my life.” 

Many ears have passed since the London theatrical 
manager, Frederick Balsir Chatterton (1835-1886), 
proclaimed his opinion that ‘“ Shakespeare — spells 
Ruin.” That, as it has proved, was a_ particularly 
mischievous announcement, for Chatterton, as manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre, occupied a commanding posi- 
tion, and his misleading deliverance was at once taken 
up and widely echoed, and the persistent iteration of 
it, which still continues, has been instrumental in dis- 
seminating error and impeding good enterprise. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth than the statement 
that “ Shakespeare spells Ruin.” Jncessant representa- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays, indeed, never has been, is 
not, and never will be, either financially advantageous 
or any way desirable. Excess is tiresome, and an ex- 
cess of Shakespeare would be inexpressibly tedious, 
especially to those persons who «re constrained to pass 
the greater part of their lives in studying plays and 
attending theatres. The plays of Shakespeare, how- 
ever, are the best that the English-speaking race pos- 
sesses; they are a fountainhead of modern drama, 
they dispense prodigious pleasure and benefit when 
properly presented, and knowledge and praetical use 
of them are essential to the dignity, influence, and 
welfare of an intellectual stage. A judicious present- 
ment of Shakespeare is not only salutary but impera- 
tively essential to the general good. The American 
theatregoing public is the most liberal in the world. 
It deserves well of the theatre, and, being entitled to 
see the best that can be shown, it is entitled to see the 
plays of Shakespeare acted, and to see them acted 
well. Whenever they are acted well they succeed,— 
that is to say, they not only please the “ judicious 
few.” but they “make money,’—and they have been 
known to succeed, commercially, even when acted ill. 
The Parrot Cry, “ Shakespeare spells ruin,” neverthe- 
less, has had the deleterious effect of discouraging even 
a judicious use of that author. At this time, in 
America, only three actors of major importance and 
influence customarily present any of the plays of 
Shakespeare, while several of those plays,—which it 
would be a delight to see—are, practically, unknown 
to our stage. It is deplorably true, likewise, that, 
although fine individual impersonations become occa- 
sionally visible, no complete “all ’round” perform- 
ance of a Shakespearean play can anywhere be seen 
in America. The custom of acting Shakespeare has 







By William Winter 


“SHAKESPEARE SPELLS RUIN” 


been permitted to dwindle. The necessary and valu- 
able traditions have been, in a great measure, allowed 
to die. There should be a revival, before it is too late. 
Experience warrants it, and taste requires it. 

On February 3, 1869, that great actor and greater 
man, Edwin Booth, opened Booth’s Theatre, in New 
York,—at the southeast corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street. Booth—a dreamer, gentle, 
trustful, and eager,—was unfit for commercial ven- 
tures. His theatre, instead of costing about $500,000, 
all told, as he had expected, cost more than $1,000,000. 
He managed it for three years, and, contrary to a 
generally accepted belief, his management of that 
theatre was, financially, as well as artistically, suc- 
cessful,—the first year showing a net profit of $100.,- 
000, the second a net profit of $85,000, and the third a 
net profit of $70,000. But the burden of debt that un- 
happily had been iniposed on him in its construction 
was exceedingly heavy. His health was impaired. He 
decided to retire from management, and he did so. 
More than a year later, November 14, 1873,—he was, 
unwisely and needlessly, induced to go into bank- 
ruptey. In March, 1877, he was released from legal 
meshes by the action of Mr. James H. MeVicker, of 
Chicago, who bought all Booth’s debts, and allowed 
him the necessary reasonable time in which to pay 
them. This he did, at the rate of $75,000 a year. 
His burden of care and debt, meanwhile, was tremen- 
dous, and, incidentally, it is, perhaps, worth noting 
that Booth did not much like to act, but preferred to 
sit in a corner, and smoke, and ruminate. He had 
sunk his second fortune in the building of his theatre. 
In 1886 he formed a partnership with his friend 
Lawrence Barrett, who became his business manager. 
During their first season they acted separately, but 
in 1887, beginning at Buffalo, September 12th, they 
acted together, and they continued so to act,—Madame 
Helena Modjeska joining them, for a time, in 1889,— 
until the sudden, lamentable death of Barrett, March 
20, 1891. On April 4, 1891, at the old Academy of 
Musie, in Brooklyn, Booth made his last appearance 
on the stage, acting Hamlet. On June 7, 1893, he 
died, at The Players, No. 16 Gramercy Park, New 
York City. He had founded that club, on December 
51, 1888, and given to it the building in which it is 
housed, with furniture, library, and ail needful acces- 
sories. When his estate had been settled it was found 
that he had left a fortune of $561,000. He had paid to 
J. H. MeVicker all the balance of his huge indebted- 
ness, incurred in the erection of Booth’s Theatre; he 
had borne the heavy expenses of his large theatrical 
company,—scenery and dresses for his plays, and 
transportation; he had supported himself; he had 
handsomely endowed his daughter, on her marriage; 
he had endowed The Players; and he had left a for- 
tune of more than half a million dollars: and _ he 
earned all the money with which to do those deeds by 
practice of his profession, between 1874, and April, 
1891,—and he earned it by presenting a repertory of 
sixteen parts, all told, of which eleven were Shake- 
spearean; those upon which he chiefly relied, except 
Richelieu, were «all Shakespeare’s,—namely, Hamlet, 
Brutus, Macbeth, Shylock, Lear, Iago, and Othello! 
That is a form of “Ruin” to which most persons 
would be resigned! And all this, it should be re- 
membered, was accomplished by a man in fluctuating 
health, who, in the course of the period specified, had 
suffered a severe, almost fatal accident—the breaking 
of one arm and two ribs, with internal injuries 
(1875), and a stroke of paralysis (1889). 

About forty years ago,—in 1871—Henry Irving, 
after a long period of exacting and exhausting labor, 
had been recognized as an actor of auspicious ability, 
-—but nothing more. He was then engaged by H. L. 
Bateman, and he began his eareer at the London 
Lyceum Theatre. On November 25, 1871, he, for the 
first time, appeared as Mathias, in The Bells, giving 
a performance which clearly revealed, him as an 
authentic dramatic genius, and which caused a public 
sensation such as had not been known in the London 
theatres since the memorable night when Edmund 
Kean flashed on the stage as Shylock. From that 
hour he steadily advanced in artistic authority and 
public esteem, contemning detraction, defeating en- 
mity, and surmounting every obstacle. For thirty 
years he held the fortunes of the British Stage in the 
hollow of his hand. He did more than any other indi- 
vidual worker has ever done to advance the stage in 
essential, intrinsic worth, and in the esteem of intel- 
lectual, reputable society, and his name, therefore, is 
the most illustrious in. the history of the Theatre. 
His experience in dealing with the plays of Shake- 
speare is especially instructive. During his twenty- 
seven years of association with the Lyceum Theatre, 
thirteen of Shakespeare’s plays were produced there, 
of which only three were financial failures, while the 
others were abundantly remunerative. Hamlet had 
200 successive and paying performances,—the longest 
run ever made with that play,—and, when reproduced 
later it was acted 100 consecutive times.~ Romeo and 
Juliet, when brought out at the Lyceum, in 1882, had 
130 consecutive representations. Much Ado About 
Nothing was acted 212 consecutive times, when Irving 
first produced it,—and acted to a profit of £26,000, or, 
approximately, $128,000. Henry VIII. had a run of 
172 consecutive performances. Most of Irving’s 
Shakespearean productions were frequently revived 
and several of them were retained in his regular reper- 
tory till the last. The Merchant of Venice, when he 
first produced it at the Lyceum, had 250 consecutive 
performances,—the longest run ever made with any 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, in any country, at any 
time; and that play remained in Irving’s repertory 
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to the end of his career: he acted Shylock, all told. 
more than 1,000 times. His last appearance at the 
London Lyceum was made in that character, and |i 
acted it, at Bradford, for the last time, only fow 
nights before his death,—which befell in that town on 
October 13, 1905. Irving’s management of the Lyceum 
extended from August 31, 1878, to June 10, 1905, and 
his gross receipts, in that time, were £2,261,637 10s. 1:1. 
-—approximately $10,500,000.—and at least one-third 
of that sum was earned by his productions of tli 
plays of Shakespeare. 

Augustin Daly, the most brilliant, indomitable, and 
resourceful manager America has produced, who adopt 
ed theatrical management in 1869, and, except for a 
brief interval—part of the years from the autumn of 
1877 to that of 1879,—remained in that vocation till 
his death, in 1899, produced many of the plays ot 
Shakespeare, and almost invariably he prospered in 
his productions and subsequent revivals of them. At 
Daly’s Theatre, in the years from 1887 to 1899, he pre- 
sented The Taming of The Shrew, As You Like 1/1, 
All’s Well That Ends Well, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night. 
Much Ado About Nothing, The Tempest. and Thi 
Merchant of Venice. With The Taming of the Shreir, 
in which Ada Rehan gave a puissant and _ brilliant 
performance of Katherine, his gross earnings, first 
and last, amounted to about $2,000,000,—for that 
comedy was presented by him during long periods and 
in many cities, throughout America, in Paris, Berlin. 
and Hamburg, and in London, and the British provy- 
inces. With Twelfth Night and As You Like It, also, 
he had extraordinary prosperity,—Miss Rehan giving 
the most poetic performance of Viola that had been 
seen since the golden day of Adelaide Neilson, and 
giving the most evenly sustained and pervasively 
sparkling performance of Rosalind that has been 
shown in our time, or, as far as studious inquiry 
ascertains, in any time. 

The views of Augustin Daly, relative to Shake- 
spearean productions, were thus stated by him: 

‘IT fully believe that, where the sole purpose in 
producing a Shakespearean play is to make money by 
spectacular profusion, disaster is likely to result. To 
overload the drama with cumberous decoration arul 
supplement it with irrelevant show is not to honor the 
peet, nor to encourage the study of his beauties, nor 
te please his judicious admirers: It is to bid for a 
support more readily aecorded to the Hippodrome 
than to the Stage. None of these productions (of 
Shakespeare) was ever offered by me to the public 
with the expectation that it was destined to popular 
favor by reason of the outlay made upon it. A 

Among the most remunerative plays ever produced 
are Pizzaro, Rip Van Winkle, Monte Cristo, Our 
Boys, Drink, The Old Homestead, Ben-Hur, and The 
Music Master. ‘The profits from presentation of The 
Music Master have, it is said, reached already the large 
sum of $2,000,000; yet, large as that sum is, it is 
much less than has been paid to see some of the plays 
named in association with it. Lord Byron, who had 
heen a director of Drury Lane Theatre, said to Med- 
win (1822), gad as Pizzaro is, it has brought in 
more money than any other play has ever done.” The 
best money-gainer ever produced in modern times is, 
probably, Rip Van Winkle. Jefferson, to whose genius 
it owes its prosperity, used it for many years and 
presented it many times. The claim, indeed, has been 
made that he gave more than 15,000 performances of 
Rip, but that is an exaggeration. He did not himself 
know precisely how many times he had acted that 
part. I have made a careful computation and [ think 
it certain that he did not act Rip more than about 
5,800 times. That, in itself, probably, is an unparal- 
leled achievement. In the early part of Jefferson's 
professional career his impersonation of Rip did not at- 
tract extraordinary notice, and the receipts were com- 
paratively small, but during the middle and latter part 
of his career he was much followed and the receipts 
were very large. He received from Edwin Booth, as 
his share, a guarantee of $750 a performance, during 
the long run of Rip Van Winkle at Booth’s Theatre, 
August 15, 1870, to February 7, 1871. On many 
occasions the gross income of Rip exceeded $23,000 a 
week,—approximately $3,000 for each performance. 
The sum of $1,200 would seem to be a safely conserva- 
tive estimate of the average receipts for each per- 
formance of Rip that Jefferson gave, in the whole 
course of his professional life, and the total gross 
receipts, computed on that basis. would be $6,960,000. 
The seven predecessors and various subsequent imita- 
tors of Jefferson’s Rip have, probably, obtained as 
much more. 

But neither Rip Van Winkle nor any other modern 
play has earned as much money as has been earned, 
individually, by some of the plays of Shakespeare. 
This writer has witnessed nearly or quite a hundred 
different productions of The Merchant of Venice; and. 
probably, each of the actors representative of Shylock, 
in those productions, in the course of his career, acted 
that part at least 100 times: more than one of those 
actors must have acted it more than 500 times. Since 
its first performance, August 25, 1594 (7), The 
Merchant of Venice has been acted throughout Europe. 
America, and Australia, and it is probable that, in the 
course of those 300 and odd years, it has been acted 
not less than 100,000 times all told, and, if the average 
of receipts be estimated at as low as $350 a periorm: 
ance, the total income wouid amount to $35,000,000. 
It is safe to predict that Shakespeare will endure. 

(The second and last article on “ Shakespeare Spells 
Ruin,” dealing with recent ventures and present pros- 
pects, will be published next week.) 












































































































The Orris-root Industry 


Ir is well known that orris root is one 
of the chief ingredients of violet powder 
and many persons are well acquainted 
with the strangely shaped pieces of white 
root that seem like dried ginger, which 
vive out the delicate and subtle scent of 
the violet. But few know that this root 
is that of a kind of iris. 

The cultivation of the iris and the 
preparation of oris root reach their high- 











THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. »*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITS FOOD 


That Restores and Makes Health Possible. 





There are stomach specialists, as well as 
eye and ear and other specialists. 
“One of these told a young lady of New 
Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines and eat 
Grape-Nuts. She says: 


‘For about 12 months I suffered severely 


with gastritis. I was unable to retain 
much of anything on my stomach, and con- 
sequently was compelled to give up my 
occupation, 

“T took quantities of medicine, and had 
an idea I was dieting, but I continued to 
suffer, and soon lost 15 pounds in weight. 
I was depressed in spirits, and lost interest 
in everything generally. My mind was so 
atfected that it was impossible to become 
interested in even the lightest reading- 
matter. 

“ After suffering for months I decided to 
go to a stomach specialist. He put me on 
Grape-Nuts, and my health began to im- 
prove immediately. It was the keynote 
of 2 new life. 

“T found that I had been eating too much 
starchy food, which I did not digest, and 
that the cereals which I had tried had been 
too heavy. I soon proved that it is not the 
quantity of food that one eats, but the 
quality. 

“Tn a few weeks I was able to go back to 
my old business of doing clerical work. I 
have continued to eat Grape-Nuts for both 
the morning and evening meal. I wake in 
the morning with a clear mind and feel 
rested. I regained my lost weight in a 
short time. I am well and happy again, 
and owe it to Grape-Nuts.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 


Almost Any Man 
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wants to save mon- 
ey but the trouble 
is that most people 
do not know how 
tosave. There are 
so many opportun- 
ities to spend that 
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strong will, must 
have some plan NX 
provided for him bea A, } 
or must have some 18 t g 
very desirable ob- 
ject in view to be 
attained by saving. 
- Almost anyone can think of some 
purpose for which he would like to 
save. The Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, the largest title guarantee 
company in the world, has provided a 
plan. This Company has a capital 
and surplus of $15,000,000. and has 
associated with it the Bond & Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company with a cap- 
ital and surplus of $8,000,000. Dur- 
ing thelast eighteen years, these com- 
panies have furnished investments of 
more than $400,000,000. to their 
clients and of this vast amount no in- 
vestor has ever lost a dollar. 

The Company furnishes first mort- 
gages on New York City property in 
largeand small amounts. Forthecon- 
venience of those who can save 
amounts as small as $10. per month, 
the Company has provided a Guaran- 
teed First Mortgage Certificate where 
theinvestor pays $10. down and $10. 
a month for nineteen months, He 
then becomes the owner ofa certificate 
bearing interest at 4% % and redeem- 
able in five years but the interest 
begins on each dollar from the time it 
is received by the Company. 


TiLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST Co 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


I am considering investing $ 
Kindly send me pamphlet and information. 


Name 











Address r 
175 Remsen St., Brooklyn 250 Fulton St,, Jamaica 
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est point in the Tuscan Apennines. On 
the sunny side of the mountains lies the 
district of the Val d’Arno, and a large 
part of this neighborhood is given up to 
the cultivation of vines, olives, and iris. 

Indian corn, wheat, and millet find a 
place, but wine, oil, and oris root are the 
three industries. Pergolas of vines extend 
as far as the eye can see laden with 
clusters of purple or white grapes, olives 
display their green berries, and under 
and between them little plantations of 
iris dalmatica. 

The iris, or giaggolo, as it is called in 
Italy, is planted thinly and allowed to 
grow for three years, when the roots are 
dug up and tied in big bundles. These 
are then prepared. Nearly the whole’ of 
the tuberous root is cut off, leaving only 
a tiny piece with fibres in order that 
the plant may grow when replanted, as 
it is at once for another three years of 
peace. 

The tubers are then thrown into big 
basins of water, and the whole family of 
the contadino, or peasant, seated at the 
door of their house or under the pergolas 
in the shades of the vines, begin the busi- 
ness of peeling them previously to their 
being dried in the sun for the market. 
Everybody is busy trimming the iris root 
with the small sickle-shaped knives. In 
its fresh condition it is sold for about two 
cents a pound, but after a few days’ ex- 
posure to the brilliant Italian sunshine on 
a large wicker-work tray it two- 
thirds of its weight and is sold to the 
wholesale merchants at nine cents’ a pound. 
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Sunset 


From the top of the hill the country 
stretched westward into the sunset sky. 
The valley was gray with the soft green 
tinge of a warm day in winter, as mys- 
tical and as vague as spring itself. From 
the hill the road dipped down, also reach- 
ing dimly onward to the west, and los- 
ing itself in the shadows of the valley. 
Seyond, the low hills, tree and farm cov- 
ered, stood darker against the clear yel- 
low of the sky, whose glory was a chal- 
lenge from God to man. It expressed the 
exceeding calm of a perfect thing—a mas- 
terpiece, transitory, yet complete—cloud- 
less save for a narrow gold band _ halt- 
way up the horizon. The light was pure 
and deep and cool—as passionless as the 
Kternal. 

At such a moment we are conscious of a 
soul within us. We have a longing to 


know more—a longing as_ intense as 
childhood, for the land of sunset, the 


fairylaud of what will be; for the land of 
great truths and great loves, the land 
from whence come our dreams, and to 
which fly our dead hopes, where they 
await our coming to blossom again. There, 
all that we have reached for in this 
world—the ideals, too ideal for earth, the 
aims, too high—toward which we have 
strained and struggled—there they live, 
and there shall we find them some day, 
when the leaves have turned for the last 
time in our sight and the snow falls 
gently. 3 

So shall there come a day when, facing 
the west, we shall breathe into our spirit 
the beauty of valley and hill and 
golden sky, and then with eye and heart 
and soul full with that glorious promise, 
we shall close eyes and follow the sunset 
as it fades into the night. 


ALICE GoppArD Dv Bots. 





Dead Leaves as Fertilizers 


AccorpIng to tests made in France, 
dead leaves possess a high value as fertil- 
izers. They are extensively used by the 
market-gardeners about the city of Nan- 
tes. Pear leaves have the highest quan- 
tity of nitrogenous, oak leaves come next, 
and the leaves of vines stand lowest in 
value. 





The Imperial Standard Yard 


In 1855 there was completed a gun- 


metal bar, representing the imperial 
standard yard of Great Britain. It was 


found, however, that standards made of 
bronze or gun-metal were liable to an ap- 
preciable alteration in length through 
molecular and other changes, and accord- 
ingly, a few years ago, the imperial 
standard was replaced with a bar of 
iridio- platinum, consisting of ninety 
per cent. platinum and ten per cent. 
iridium. 

This alloy is less alterable than bronze. 
The new bar was made of an X-shaped 
cross-section, to combine rigidity with 
comparative lightness, and for one year it 
was subjected to a series of tests and 
measurements involving the most refined 
methods known to science. The bar has 
marked on it the length both of the 
standard yard and of the standard meter. 
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a precious thing. It is 
in sterilized glass and 
under perfect seal 
home and table. 


delightful table 


water, 


peculiarly valuable in 


three table sizes. 
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HE native purity of Lon- 
donderry is guarded as 


to your 


Being exceedingly pleasant 
to the taste, Londonderry in 
its effervescent form is a most 


alone or combined with other beverages. 


LONAINAT TY 


Physicians recommend Londonderry _ both 
as a specific and as a protector of health. 


The sparkling (effervescent) in the usual 


Ask for Londonderry at the cafe or hotel 
and when traveling. 


An attractive brochure 
on Londonderry will 
be mailed on request. 
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It is 


its alkaline properties. 


The plain (still) in half-gallon 
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Hosiery for Men and Women 
Regularly, sold at Special $1.75 
WOMEN’S all silk | MEN'S all silk 


with cotton soles and | with cotton soles, 
double garter tops. heavy weight. 
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Wi \ i Wa 2982 Bicycle. Write Sor spacial offer. 
EA MPs ele (We Ship on Approval without a cent 
== WE deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
GNN 4 Hy and prepay /reight on ae bicycle. 

’ WZ. FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 


and sundries. Do not duy until youreceive our cat- 
alogsand learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. 
coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, Aa// prices. 


Ti 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept 4-284, Chicago, Ili 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. }/ 
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made of medium 
and heavy weight 
—tan, black and 
white. Not more 
than 6 pairs to a 
customer, 


of Children’s 
School 
Stockings 


L Values up to 50 cents. J 
PECK & PECK 


Have made striking reductions in 
practically every line of hosiery in 
their large stock. 
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Precious Pro 


VIVIAN RIYTWO articles of commerce—spirits of 
WLS Wy turpentine and resin—are known to 
Wan!) 


4the trade as naval stores. Strictly 
speaking, the term is a misnomer. 
Years ago, from the application of 
Rg these and certain by-products of the 
eS “\\ long-leaf pine-tree to ship-building 
oD) purposes arose the term “naval 

stores,” but to-day spirits of turpen- 
tine and resin are alone known under that appellation. 

Originally the forests of long-leaf pine timber, from 
which naval stores are produced, extended from 
southern Virginia through the South Atlantic and 
through the Gulf States to eastern Texas. The deple- 
tion of the forests by the sawmills, which naturally 
follow the manufacture of naval stores in making in- 
roads into the forests, has been rapid, and without 
conservation and systematic efforts at reforestation 
the next generation will see the finish. 

There are two methods of producing and gathering 
oleo resin, commonly called crude gum-turpentine, now 
in vogue, to wit, the box system and the cup system. 
Of the two the latter is preferable. 

Box-cutting is the first step in turpentine operating, 
and employs labor during the winter. The box is a 
cavity approximately 14 inches wide, 7 inches deep, 
and 31% inches from front to back, cut into the base of 
the tree by means of a long, narrow axe made for the 
purpose. This box has no other function than that 
of a receptacle for the crude gum or oleo resin which 
gathers therein. 

The method of operation of the cup system is practi- 
cally as follows: An earthen or galvanized iron cup, 
having at the top a stout rim, is suspended from a 
nail driven into the tree. To lead the oleo resin to 
this cup two strips of thin galvanized iron are used. 
These strips are from 2 to 2¥% inches in width and 
from 6 to 12 inches in length (the latter depending 
upon the size of the tree to be cupped). They are 
bent along the centre lengthwise at an angle of about 
120 degrees. 

In the early spring, no matter whether boxes or 
cups are used, the “ chipping” or scarification of the 
trees begins; it is continued weekly until November, 
and serves to open afresh the resin ducts. Should the 
weather be favorable—that is, warm enough—imme- 
diately after “ chipping” the oleo resin, or crude gum, 
appears, and flows slowly into either the box below 
or through the gutters into the cup below. The flow 
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is most rapid during the first two days after chip- 
ping; it then grows gradually less, until after six or 
seven days no further flow takes place on most of the 


‘trees, hence the necessity for freshly ‘ chipping” or 


searifying the trees weekly. 

At regular intervals the resin in the boxes is trans- 
ferred to large buckets by means of a flat metal in- 
strument set on a long handle and called a dipper or 
dip spoon; from the buckets the dip is emptied into 
barrels, and the filled barrels are hauled to the 
distillery, 

The method of dipping with the cup system is 
slightly different. The accumulated dip is removed 
from the gutters by means of a dip-knife, which can 
be made from an old saw, this dip being shoved down 
into the cup; the cup is then removed from the nail 
and the crude resin cut from the walls of the cup by 
a dip-knife and emptied into a bucket. 

The box system has-a tendency to weaken the tree 
and render it more liable to be blown down by one 
of the tropical storms prevalent at certain seasons of 
the year in the pine belt. The cup system, requiring 
only a very slight incision, does not weaken the tree 
at all; hence from the timber-owner’s standpoint it is 
preferable. Furthermore, experience has shown that 
the use of cups is more profitable to the producer 
than the use of boxes. The grades of resin obtained 
from the cups are better—that is, clearer; and a larger 
quantity of spirits of turpentine is obtained, by reason 
of less evaporation and less oxidation. 

The process of distillation requires experience and 
care in order to prevent loss in spirits of turpentine 
and to obtain the largest quantities of resin of the 
higher grades, and to guard against overheating. 
After heating the still somewhat beyond the melting- 
point for crude turpentine, a minute stream of water 
from the top of the condensing-tub is conducted into 
the still and allowed to run until the end of the 
process. This end is usually indicated by a peculiar 
noise of the boiling contents of the still and the 
diminished quantity of volatile oil in the distillate. 
Of recent years progressive manufacturers, instead of 
depending upon the noise incident to melting and 
boiling the crude stuff, are using a thermometer or 
pyrometer, which indicates exactly at what tempera- 
ture the boiling should cease and the fire be removed. 
After all of the spirits of turpentine has been dis- 
tilled over, the fire is removed and the contents of the 
still are drawn off by a tap at the bottom thereof. 


ducts of the Pime 


This residuum (the resin) is first allowed to run 
through coarse wire-cloth, then immediately strained 
again through fine brass wire-cloth and cotton batting 
made for the purpose into a trough, from whieh it is 
dipped into barrels. 

This industry was one of the first engaged in by 
the early settlers of eastern North Carolina, the 
records of the United States Government showing that 
as long ago as 1768 exports of crude turpentine were 
niade to Europe. Originally oleo resin, or crude tur 
pentine gathered in North Carolina was shipped to 
northern ports of Europe for distillation, but about 
1834 the copper still was introduced in the South, and 
since then the industry has been exclusively Southern. 
There has been very little improvement in the methods 
of distillation since that time. 

The importance of this industry to the Southern 
States will be readily understood when it is remembered 
that the value of the naval stores produced during the 
present season, beginning April 1, 1910, and ending 
March 31, 1911, is estimated to be upward of forty- 
three million dollars. High prices, comparatively 
speaking, have prevailed during the present season, 
and are apt to continue for years to come. The sta 
tistical position of both spirits of turpentine and 
resin is excellent, it being practically impossible ever 
again to over-produce, as was done some years ago, 
owing to the searcity and unsatisfactory quality of 
labor. Weather conditions may affect the volume of 
production ten per centum one way or the other, but 
labor enters more into that question than temperature 
and precipitation. 

The work required on a turpentine farm is very 
strenuous, and none but the able-bodied are eligible. 
kxperience has proven that the Southern negro is the 
only race able to stand the requirements under the 
severe climatic conditions, and he, each succeeding 
year, prefers more and more the easier life on cotton 
plantations in the interior, or in the villages, or in the 
cities. Again, the physique of the average Southern 
negro is deteriorating; he is not as able to-day as he 
was ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. 

The main use for spirits of turpentine is in the 
manufacture of paints and varnish. The uses for 
resin are numerous, principal among them being in 
the manufacture of soaps, paper-sizing, paper, 
varnishes, sealing-wax, brewer’s pitch, and for redis 
tillation into resin oil, which enters largely into the 
manufacture of lubricating compounds, 
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EUGENE B, ELY ABOUT TO ALIGHT ON BOARD THE CRUISER “ PENNSYLVANIA,” OFF SAN FRANCISCO. 


A BIRD-MAN’S NOTABLE FLIGHT 


HE PERFORMED THIS FEAT RECENTLY, AFTER A FLIGHT OF 


THIRTEEN MILES, WHILE SPEEDING AT THE RATE OF THIRTY-FIVE MILES AN HOUR, AND AFTERWARD ROSE FROM THE CRUISER AND FLEW BACK TO HIS STARTING 
POINT, THE WOODEN PLATFORM SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS CONSTRUCTED OVER THE AFTER DECK TO FACILITATE THE AVIATOR’S TASK 
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MSYHE profitable recovery of waste prod- 
ucts is a theme which has filled many 
pages of the popular magazines and has 
long engaged the attention of writers 
for the engineering and scientific re- 
views, who have treated the varied 
phases of this interesting and impor- 
tant subject with painstaking thor- 
oughness. The conservation of natural 
resources is another subject which has within a few years 
become widely studied and discussed by persons in various 
walks of life and has been more or less accurately defined. 

The first of these terms, while often with propriety used 
interchangeably with the second, more frequently refers 
specifically to the attainment of greater perfection in an 
existing process or the discovery of new uses for well- 
known materials. On the other hand, the conservation 
of natural resources refers more commonly to the judicious 
administration of those sources of the national wealth and 
the preservation of some portion of it to posterity. When, 
however, we find a great industry built up by the saving of 
a gas which, although unavoidably produced in the opera- 
tion of a costly plant, is in itself not only wasted and lost 
forever, but is also, under certain conditions, capable of 
injuring vegetation ; when the saved product of this gas is 
placed in the soil as a fertilizer, thereby adding wealth to 
the agricultural interests of the country, we have truly an 
example of utilization and conservation in the highest and 
most accurate sense of the terms. 

The experience of a great manufacturing-plant in Ten- 
nessee is of timely interest. 

Very few people think of copper being produced any- 
where in the East; and when it was proposed to organize 
and develop the “‘Ducktown” copper deposits in the 
extreme southeastern corner of Tennessee, it was looked 
upon as a joke by those familiar with conditions in the 
older and better-established mining-camps of the West. 
However, a few capable and experienced men with faith 
in the project organized the Tennessee Copper Company, 
and in the ten years just ended this company has produced 
over 100,000,000 pounds of copper and paid more than 
$2,600,000 in dividends, thus proving that the enterprise 
is one of established merit. 

The company was formed primarily for the production 
of copper, and the profit from that source has been its 
mainstay during the first decade of its existence. But in 
smelting the ore, which contains a large percentage of 
sulphur, vast quantities of sulphurous gases were thrown 
off into the air through the smelter stacks and allowed to 
go to waste. To stop this waste the company recently 
expended nearly $2,000,000 in the erection of a plant to 
reduce the fumes to sulphuric acid. The acid produced 
is sufficient to manufacture one-half million of tons of 
fertilizer each year, which goes to the enrichment of 
Southern farms, to the great advantage of the farmers in 
that section, who are now enabled to purchase their fer- 
tilizer much cheaper than before this acid-plant was built. 
The profits from sulphuric acid promise to be even 
larger than the profits from copper, as the present plant is 
capable of turning out 225,000 tons of acid per year, at a 
cost ridiculously small compared with other plants which 
are under the necessity of purchasing imported ore to pro- 
duce acid. Thus the company finds as a result of its efforts 
to take care of a waste product that it is building up a by- 
product which overshadows in magnitude its great copper 
output. 

The Ducktown copper deposits of Tennessee were dis- 
covered about the time that the gold rush to California 
began in 1849, and mining was continuously carried on 
until the Civil War, when the mines were intermittently 
operated by the Union forces and then by the Confederate 
forces in order to produce copper for the manufacture of 
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shells. When the 
war ceased the 
mines were oper- 
atedby privatecom- 
panies until about 
1879, when the sup- 
ply of rich oxidized 
surface ore became 
exhausted. Little 
was then known of 
methods of hand- 
ling the low-grade 
sulphide ores which 
exist in this district 
in such enormous 
quantities. After 
futile attempts at 
smelting these ores, 
the existing com- 
panies were forced 
to suspend. The 
thriving commu- 
nity which had been 
built up about the 
copper - works was 
quickly — dispersed 
and all of the plants 
and machinery fell 
to decay. In 1890 
this district again 
attracted attention, 
and various experi- 
ments were made in 














an endeavor to prof- 
itably treat the.ores, 
which carry only 
about 2 per cent. copper, but are rich in both iron and 
sulphur. This experimental work and the development 
of several mines were carried on in a somewhat desultory 
manner until 1899, when the Tennessee Copper Company 
was organized with large financial resources and a capable 
management. This company secured control of the “ Polk 
County,” “Burra Burra,” “London,” and other mines, and 
immediately began the construction of a large plant. 
During the early years of operation the sulphur was 
driven off from the ore by roasting in heaps in the open 
air, on specially prepared places called “roast orth 
These heaps were ignited from blazing wood, and smoul- 
dered throughout the entire year; and, as successive heaps 
were fired, there resulted enormous volumes of sulphur 
fumes, given off in the form of gases which rolled along the 
ground and came in direct contact in their stronger form 
with growing vegetation, so that eventually no vegetation 
grew in the neighborhood of the roast yards. An army of 
men was busily engaged at all seasons in cutting the 
enormous supply of cord wood required for roasting pur- 
poses, and the country was cleared of wood for many miles, 
everything being taken that was combustible, until the 
hills of the district now form great rolling plains covered 
with grass resembling the kopjes of the Transvaal. The 
company was constantly experimenting with a view to 
eliminating these great clouds of sulphur fumes, and in 
1903 it was found possible to smelt the ore direct in the 
furnaces without the initial process of roasting it, and a 
great smokestack 325 feet high and with an inside diam- 
eter of 20 feet was constructed. There are but few stacks 
in the world that are taller. This stack was successful 
in relieving the annoyance from fumes in the immediate 
vicinity of the works, but under certain conditions of 
weather it was claimed that some injury was done to 
vegetation by the sulphurous gases at considerable dis- 
tance from the works. In a great many instances 
these complaints 
were unfounded, 











and many injuries 
attributed to the 
sulphur smoke were 
really the result of 
forest fires and the 
injury wrought by 
different kinds of 
insect pests. How- 
ever, the company 
continued its ex- 
haustive study of 
methods for dispos- 
ing of the sulphur 
fumes, and finally 
reached the conclu- 
sion that the only 
ractical solution 
ay in the construc- 
tion of a plant to 
reduce the fumes to 
sulphuric acid. Al- 
though there was no 
existing precedent 
for such an expen- 
sive and hazardous 
experiment, the 
company had been 
so successful in its 
operations in pro- 
ducing copper that 
the directors decid- 
ed to appropriate 
the huge sum neces- 








Acid Plant and Storage Tanks, from northwest 


sary to construct 
the unique plant. 








Smelter and Acid Plant, from southeast, Slag Damp in foreground 


The smelter of this company is located at Copperhill, 
Polk County, Tennessee, on the slope of a hill, and con- 
sists of seven great blast furnaces capable of treating 2,000 
tons of ore a day. It is connected with the mines by 
seven miles of standard - gauge railroads owned by the 
company. The power-plant is one of the most modern 
and well-designed in the country, with water-tube boilers, 
duplex cross-compound blowing-engines, and electric 
generators which furnish light and operate the locomotives 
for handling ore and slag. The plant is also equipped with 
converters so that the product can be reduced to the form 
of pig copper and shipped to the seaboard. The smelter 
is huge in itself and represents an investment of over 
$1,000,000. The construction of the acid-plant, however, 
was an even larger undertaking. To begin with, the en- 
tire crown of the hill above the smelter was leveled off to 
make way for it. The smelter now seems dwarfed by the 
enormous acid chambers which tower above it. The acid- 
plant covers several acres of ground and consists of twenty- 
six chambers, each 50 feet square by 75 feet high, and 
seventy-two cooling-towers of equal height. The sul- 
phurous gases are conducted directly from the smelter 
furnaces through a gigantic flue to the acid-plant, and dis- 
tributed through what is known as the Glover towers, 
where a large percentage of the gases are converted into 
acid. From these towers the partly converted fumes are 
conveyed into the lead chambers and cooling towers, where, 
after uniting with steam, the resulting vapor is condensed 
on contact with the lead walls of the p Don, sh and trickles 
down inside in the form of sulphuric acid, which is then 
drawn off into storage tanks situated on the opposite side 
of the hill from the smelter, and later shipped away in rail- 
road tank cars. 

The Tennessee Copper Company is particularly favored 
in being located in the midst of a district where there is an 
enormous demand for acid, principally for use in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer. When the company began the con- 
struction of the plant it had sehanelii in mind the elimi- 
nation of the fumes, and was sceptical regarding the profits 
to be earned; but scarcely had it decided upon building 
the plant when offers to purchase the acid began to arrive 
from all parts of the surrounding country. The com- 
pany has but recently concluded a contract for the'sale of 
its entire output of acid on very advantageous terms for 
a period of years, so that the permanence of its market is 
guaranteed. 

The feature, however, which most impresses a visitor 
to these works is the successful manner in which difficulties 
and obstacles have been overcome by scientific and com- 
petent management. The hills which were formerly de- 
nuded of vegetation are now covered with well-sodded 
country, splendid for grazing and sufficient to supply 
numerous herds of cattle and sheep. A thriving in- 
dustrial community of about 20,000 people has been 
built up around the plant, the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany alone employing 2,000 men. The large sums dis- 
pensed in wages by liberal employers result in furnish- 
ing a ready market for the produce of the surrounding 
agricultural population. Those who think only of the 
manufacture of copper on a large scale in connection with 
the great camps of Arizona, Montana, and Utah would 
have their eyes opened by a one or two days’ visit to this 
lively industrial centre hidden away in the hills of Ten- 
nessee, where a great manufacturing industry has grown 
up under a careful and conservative management. Having 
conquered the gases generated by its smelter, and con- 
verted a substance that was going to waste as well as 
sometimes injuring vegetation into a necessary element 
in the manufacture of fertilizer, the company has changed 
a harmful agency into one of usefulness—a work of utili- 
zation and conservation of the highest type, which is not 
only benefiting mankind in general, but is returning to the 
stockholders very substantial profits. 4*, 
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THE STANDARD OIL CO. 


MCPHEN the entire business existence of 

302 a great corporation like Standard Oil 

N is at stake in the Supreme Court of 

the United States, and when upon the 

fiat of that exalted body in that com- 

pany’s case depends the legal standing 

of all the great businesses of the coun- 

% try, there is good reason that the 

American public should be made aware 

of just what the Standard Oil Company is and what it 

stands for. Only in that way can be measured what would 

ensue upon its downfall as an organization; only in that 

way can a glimpse be had of the widespread disaster that 

would follow its sudden destruction. Large as it is, the 

Standard Oil Company is but a fraction of the great 

businesses of the country, whether, taking its $110,000,- 

000 of capital stock or its $500,000,000 of assets, it com- 

pares with the eleven billions of capital invested in similar 

aggregations and now facing the terrors of the Sherman 

Law, as one in a hundred on its stock basis, and one in 

twenty on the basis of its assets. This means that 99 per 

cent. of the corporate-stock capital threatened by the en- 

forcement of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is outside of 

Standard Oil; and those outside corporations, 1200 in 

number, cover the whole field of manufacture, merchan- 
dising, and transportation. 

Economy, stability, progress may be said, without fear 
of contradiction from any responsible quarter, to be the 
fundamental reasons urging men of business to combine 
with other men. Executive and operative economy, 
stability of market, and expansive progress in business are 
the inducements held out to men in one line of business to 
work together for the common good. A different doc- 
trine is taught by the demagogue. To him the only reason 
for a business combination is reduced prices for what the 
combine buys and increased prices for what it sells. He 
is “out to protect the consumer.”’ Unfortunately for his 
argument, the laws of trade upset it. No matter what hope 
the combiners may have of increased prices for their goods, 
the inevitable tendency of increased supply of goods is 
toward lower prices. Profits must be sought in the 
economies that can be gotten out of scientific administra- 
tion and manufacture and merchandising on a greater 
seale, in addition to the stability of market which guards 
against sudden ‘‘slumps” in prices; for the real good 
that is in them or the imagined evils that are attributed 
to them they are here to stay, and the coming disaster (if 
it must come) will do its deadly work of destruction of 
present forms amid a series of commercial crashes that 
will test the strongest pockets and carry loss and ruin to 
the most remote communities, only to leave the spirit of 
combination, which is the stepstone of progress, as active 
and imperative as ever. 

Competition will exist in the future, but the rivals for 
trade will constantly grow larger individually until the 
time arrives when competition is a thing of the past and 
the government—a vast monopoly— swaliows up all ac- 
tivities—in, say, a thousand years. 

The process of combination has been the same in all 
With the Standard Oil Company it was practically 

concluded thirty-five years ago. Since then its progress 
has been almost completely one of growth. *It had prac- 
tically ceased to take in existing corporations over ten 
years before the passage of the Sherman Law in 1890. 
From 1875 on, its growth has been marked by the founding 
of new corporations—its sons, as it were. The process 
of combining that had been worked out by Standard Oil 
for the petroleum trade was not undertaken for the steel 
business until over twenty years later, in 1901, eleven 
years after the passage of the Sherman Law. 

With the exception of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Standard Oil Company is the largest manufac- 
turer in the country, and by long-odds the greatest mer- 
chant in the world. Its refineries, manufacturing plants, 
stations, tank cars, and tank wagons are not only all over 

>the Union, but are found throughout the habitable globe, 
fighting the battle for American products everywhere, and 
fed by a fleet on every ocean and every sea. 

If in its beginnings, forty-one years ago, Standard Oil 
found itself in the whirlpool of a chaotic business, and gave 
and received hard knocks, all that feature has passed away 
from it. Tiie petroleum business was just eleven years 
old in 1870, when four men, none of them quite forty and 
most of them in the early thirties—n=mely, John D. Rocke- 
feller, his brother William, with Henry M. Flagler and 
Samuel Andrews—combined their Cleveland oil refineries 
and New York merchanting business in one concern and 
called it the Standard Oil Company of Ohio. The keynote 
of their proceeding was that increased financial force, 
greater manufacturing economy, and elasticity of selling 
power would come of it. And they did. So clearly was 
this fact established that the owners of nearly all the oil 
refineries of Cleveland soon concluded to ally themselves 
with the new corporation. A few, doubtful of its future, 
yet desiring to sell out, insisted on eash for their refineries. 
The more long-headed who took stock and joined the com- 
pany’s forces never regretted either step. The Ohio re- 
finers outside of Cleveland and those in the oil-producing 
centres of Pennsylvania bore no good-will to the new- 
comer, and the point cannot be made too clear that it was 
their ill-will then and since that has been the source of all 
the criticism deluging the Standard Oil Company at every 
mile-post of its progress. The antiquated in manufacture 
could not compete with the Standard either in the economy 
of working or the new standardization of products, and 
their primitive marketing methods proved equally short 
of meeting the new condition. More than that, the 
Standard was enabled to make very advantageous terms 
with the railroads, which at that time contracted freely 
with shippers for reduced freight rates to secure the larger 
trade. The practice was common to all railroads and all 
businesses—the so-called ‘Oil independents,” as Lewis J. 
Emery swore recently, among the others. Legislation, on 
popular demand, has since abolished the “concession” 
and the rebate, but the distinction between what may be 
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termed wholesale and retail or bulk and parcel freight is 
still observed in almost as many ways as of old, except 
that these differing rates are open to all who can meet the 
conditions. 

The growth of the Standard Oil Company of Ohio and 
the great success of its New York export business soon had 
its effect upon the seaboard refineries, and presently the 
establishments of the Pratts, the Bostwicks, and Devoes, 
operating on the Long Island side of the East River, came 
in. There followed a more strenuous battle in Pennsyl- 
vania, in which some of the great railroads joined, taking 
sides against the Standard Oil, but that too passed into 
history. Paralleling this forward movement of refineries 
was the growth of the pipe-line system, as necessary as 
veins and arteries to the human body. These, in their 
most important ganglia, the Standard Oil Company built. 
Chemical enterprise developed the by-products of petro- 
Jeum enormously. 

In ten years from its start the company found itself very 
strong. Its business was growing ever, and, although 
from its start always controlled as a unit, the need was felt 
of some closer bond of organization. To meet this need, 
and for no other purpose, the Standard Oil Trust was con- 
ceived. In 1879 a tentative form was adopted, and in 1882 
the full form was put in practice. It was no union, as has 
so often been misstated, of competing firms or corpora- 
tions, but fractions of a great unit adopting a more 
desirable method of holding the properties in common for 
the purpose of facilitating transfers of stock and making 
the unification legal in form. 














Standard Oil Company Building, 26 Broadway 


That it answered this purpose was apparent, and for 
eight years no attempt was made to interfere with it. 
About the end of the eighties, however, a popular move- 
ment, headed in Ohio by John Sherman, then United States 
Senator, was directed against all such combinations as 
that adopted by the Standard Oil Company. The direst 
results to individual liberty and individual fortunes were 
pointed to confidently as sure to ensue unless the trusts, 
as all large businesses were called whether organized as 
trusts or not, were destroyed. It resulted finally in the 
passage by Congress of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. At 
this time a suit was brought in the Ohio State courts which 
decided that the Standard Oil Company of Ohio could not 
turn over its stock to trustees to manage the business for 
them. Pondering this judgment, the Standard Oil Board 
of Trustees concluded to dissolve voluntarily. The dis- 
solution proved exceedingly difficult to accomplish. By 
1899 an end was reached, however, and under the New 
Jersey law, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, an 
oil-refining corporation with $100,000,000 of assets, became 
the holder of the stocks of the other companies. From 
that time to the present the company has been so ad- 
ministered, its headquarters at 26 Broadway, New York 
City, and its branch offices over the entire habitable world. 

The Standard Oil Company employs 70,000 men—its 
pay-roll is $150,000 a day—and in forty years of cor- 

orate existence it has been without labor troubles. It 
yas never had a strike or a lockout, and this is an extra- 
ordinary record when one considers how many boom 
periods, severe panics, and slow-recovery interludes have 
marked the last four decades in the business world, not to 
speak of the increasing tendency to strike, fostered often 
by professed friends and organizers of labor. And its plan 
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in this has been without mystery; the Standard Oil hag 
held no patent upon it. First, the company has always 
paid wages a little better than those paid, grade for grade 
in similar businesses; second, it has worked on a practical 
civil-service basis, recognizing superior qualities |)y ad- 
vances and promotion; third, it has a pension system for 
long service which secures the faithful employee againgt 
the terrors of old age. All this is administered in a frank 
democratic spirit which seeks to forestall complaint’ 
When the malevolent or the thoughtless inveigh againgt 
the company, they ignore this wonderful record of amity 
and co-operation, which is not at all the sign of the tyrant 
and oppressor. Likewise they ignore the merits of the 
business system which has carried the company along the 
commercial path. This system has made its credit the 
best in the world, for it includes not only the prompt and 
regular settlement of its obligations, but has fortified it in 
the good graces of its over a million of customers, reat and 
small, to the ends of the earth. To these it has supplied 
standard articles of uniform quality with unfailing reoy. 
larity and in whatever quantity trade, in its fluctuations 
and expansions, demanded. In all the storm of comment 
upon the company, none of it came from the customers or 
consumers. Surely this fact should not be overlooked by 
the diminishing number who unthinkingly follow the lead 
of the demagogues. Then as to prices—which, after all, are 
the true touchstone of merit of a business in its relations 
to the community—has there been an instance in which the 
price has been unfair? It is of record that the price of 
refined oil in New York, which averaged 262 cents a gallon 
in 1870, has under the pressure of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany gradually been reduced until its price to-day is a 
little over 7 cents. That is something of a record, and 
answers in bulk a vast number of accusations, for this 
downward scale runs through all the ramifications of the 
business—gasolene, benzine, lubricating oils, paraffine, 
and coke, as well as kerosene. One of its subsidiary eom- 
panies, the Galena-Signal Oil Company, lubricates 97 per 
cent. of the railroad wheels that turn in the United States 
and a growing percentage of the wheels of the trolley 
systems. No complaint of price or quality from them: 
the Galena system and oils are used because they give 
better service than any other and at a 10-per-cent. re- 
duction in cost. Vainly did the counsel for the govern- 
ment in the late trial seek to find other influence than the 
merit of the Galena oils in the securing of these con- 
tracts from the railroads. He found none, because 
there was none. Just as vainly did he try to wring 
from the officials on the stand the secret of the com- 
pounding of the wonderful oils for the benefit. of the 
company’s competitors. 

In no sense has the Standard Oil Company’s success been 
due to anything but whole-hearted enterprise. It has 
built up its 8000 miles of trunk pipe lines and its 75,000 
miles of feeder pipes on a well-reasoned plan, with pumping 
stations, enormous tank farms, and all accessories for the 
transit of crude oil. It has built and maintains its twenty- 
two refineries with capacities of 15,000 to 30,000 barrels 
each a day, handling about 70 per cent. of the refining of 
the country. It owns about 10 per cent. of the producing 
wells of the country, taking on this investment only where 
private producers had failed to develop the needed supply. 
Jt has erected and maintains the supply of oils in over 
3900 stations throughout the United States. It has in 
storage over 80,000,000 barrels of oil. It keeps in motion 
9000 tank cars on the railroads. It delivers in its local 
trade with 5000 tank wagons. But more than half of the 
oil it refines and the gasolene it produces it sends abroad. 
For this purpose it mans and runs over 200 vessels, in- 
cluding sixty ocean tank steamships, twelve tank steam- 
ships for coast trade, and five cargo steamers for case- 
oil shipments. An oil steamship fully laden leaves New 
York harbor every day in the year for European ports. 
Chartered steamers outside of the above carry different 
petroleum products all over the world. It has in this 
trade brought back to the United States over $1,000,000,- 
000 of foreign gold to push along the cause of commercial 
and manufacturing industrialism in our great country. 
It is developing a great business in road oil and another in 
fuel oil. It makes over 300,000,000 candles a year from 
its own paraffine. It makes lamps, stoves, heaters, and 
oil-wicks. It develops over two hundred products of 
petroleum. 

On all these businesses that grow out of petroleum a 
fair profit is made, and no more, by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. It has rivals at every step of its progress to com- 
pete and do better by the public where they can. It is in 
the multiplicity and immensity of the business that the 
large totals are reached of business done and profits 
divided. Losses from fire and ocean disaster are borne 
by the company without complaint to the public, for, 
despite its gains, it is, as ever, a risky business. A 
through Europe, Africa, and Asia the Standard Oil Com- 
pany meets the most formidable competition backed by 
the richest bankers and some of the governments of the 
Old World, but its oil finds its way to the foreign con- 
sumer in spite of all that. What fortunes it has brought 
to American retailers who in every town and village are 
handling Standard Oil products, and on the prices charged 
to the consumer reaping handsome profits! Not only to 1ts 
own enterprises, but to how many others, does Standard 
Oil give vitality by the use of products and credits? In his 
Random Reminiscences of Men and Events, John D. Rocke- 
feller, founder and developer of the Standard (il Com- 
pany, in accounting for the prosperity of that corporation, 
says: “I ascribe the success of the Standard Oil Company 
to its consistent policy of making the volume of its bust- 
ness large through the merit and cheapness of its products. 
It has spared no expense in utilizing the best and most 
efficient methods of manufacture; it has sought for the 
best superintendents and workmen, and paid the — 
wages; it has not hesitated to sacrifice old machinery 20 
old plants for new and better ones.” It has conducted its 
business on thts basis of the best for the customer. That 
is why it has succeeded. y.*,, 
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First Colorado-Yule Marble in New York—Front of Fidelity Bond and Mortgage Co., 2 West 33d Street 

















Interior Architectural Shop, Marble, Colorado 
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Colorado Marble 


T is with a feeling of surprise, amount- 
ing almost to shock, that people are 
beginning to realize the transference of 
the marble centre of the world from 
Italy to America—from Carrara to 
Colorado. Five years ago, when the 
Gj a American public first began to hear of 
Colorado-Yule marble, the statement 
. that in this seemingly remote spot was 
located the most wonderful marble deposit in the world 
was met with incredulity, if not with absolute scorn. 

However, for five years development work has quietly 
and persistently progressed, and the fact is generally ac- 
cepted that Colorado has not only the greatest white- 
marble deposits, but the largest and best-equipped marble- 
finishing plant in the world. 

Colorado-Yule marble is of pure white statuary quality, 
with layers of golden-veined white, and others of darker 
coloring, similar in general effect to the Pavonazzo of 
Italy. Forty-one per cent. is pure white statuary marble, 
quite similar in structure to the Parian marble of Greece. 

In the property of the Colorado-Yule Marble Company 
there is exposed a quantity of this stone sufficient to supply 
the world’s demands for a matter of five hundred years or 
more. 

Marble is the name of the thriving town in Gunnison 
County, about 125 miles west of Denver, which has sprung 
up around the great marble mills, and has a present popula- 
tion of about 1400. The mills are one-third of a mile 
long, and, with the quarries, employ 600 men. 

The company has built and owns twelve miles of stand- 
ard-gauge railroad, and all of its machines are operated by 
electricity developed in its 1800-H.P. water-power plant. 
Nearly all of the houses in town are electric-lighted and 
supplied with running water. There is a Union church, 
a high-school, graded school, and manual-training school. 

As the quality of Colorado-Yule marble gains wider 
recognition the company has difficulty in keeping up with 
the demand for its product, and has recently announced 
that its capacity is sold for eight months ahead. An 
average of four car-loads per day are required to complete 
the $532,000 contract for the new Federal Court-House 
and Post-Office at Denver, and other work on hand is for 
the Union Pacific office-building at Omaha and the 
Southern Pacific Station at Houston, Texas. 

The largest job of interior white marble in America has 
just been completed in the Court-House at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Youngstown, Ohio, has nearly $200,000 worth of 
Colorado marble in its Court-House. 

Eastern architects have at last realized the greatly su- 
perior quality of Colorado-Yule marble and the fact that 
it can be supplied in sound, clear blocks and columns in 
sizes heretofore unobtainable, and it is now being freely 
specified in important work. ’ 

The company is firmly established on a commercial 
basis, and its stockholders are to receive their first divi- 
dends in April of this year. 

During its development period its finances have been 
managed by its Vice-President, Charles Austin Bates, who 
is also President of the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany of New York. The board of directors consists of 
Channing F. Meek, Marble City, Colo.; H. P. Bope, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Dr. Wm. J. Chandler, South Orange, N. J.; 
Dr. C. F. Brackett, Princeton, N.J.; Henry J.Utz, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; J. KE. Haskell, Bradford, Pa.; Mortimer Mat- 
thews, Cincinnati; Charles Austin Bates, New York; Bruce 
N. Griffing, Shelton, Conn. ,*, 
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Largest and Best-Equipped Marble-Finishing Mil in the World. Plant of the Colorado-Yule Marble Co. at Marble, Colorado. 1680 ft. x 140 ft. 
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THE STANDARD OIL CO. 


in this has been without mystery; the Standard ())! }), 


MOHIEN the entire business existence of 
Skr49 a great corporation like Standard Oil 
rN is at stake in the Supreme Court of 
(res the United States, and when upon the 
“9 fiat of that exalted body in that com- 
pany’s case depends the legal standing 
of all the great businesses of the coun- 
33 try, there is good reason that the 
8 Aimerican public should be made aware 
of just what the Standard Oil Company is and what it 
stands for. Only in that way can be measured what would 
ensue upon its downfall as an organization; only in that 
way can a glimpse be had of the widespread disaster that 
would follow its sudden destruction. Large as it is, the 
Standard Oil Company is but a fraction of the great 
businesses of the country, whether, taking its $110,000,- 
000 of capital stock or its $500,000,000 of assets, it com- 
pares with the eleven billions'of capital invested in similar 
aggregations and now facing the terrors of the Sherman 
Law, as one in a hundred on its stock basis, and one in 
twenty on the basis of its assets. This means that 99 per 
cent. of the corporate-stock capital threatened by the en- 
forcement of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is outside of 
Standard Oil; and those outside corporations, 1200 in 
number, cover the whole field of manufacture, merchan- 
dising, and transportation. 

Economy, stability, progress may be said, without fear 
of contradiction from any responsible quarter, to be the 
fundamental reasons urging men of business to combine 
with other men. Executive and operative economy, 
stability of market, and expansive progress in business are 
the inducements held out to men in one line of business to 
work together for the common good. A different doc- 
trine is taught by the demagogue. To him the only reason 
for a business combination is reduced prices for what the 
combine buys and increased prices for what it sells. He 
is ‘out to protect the consumer.” Unfortunately for his 
argument, the laws of trade upset it. No matter what hope 
the combiners may have of increased prices for their goods, 
the inevitable tendency of increased supply of goods is 
toward lower prices. Profits must be sought in the 
economies that can be gotten out of scientific administra- 
tion and manufacture and merchandising on a greater 
scale, in addition to the stability of market which guards 
against sudden “slumps” in prices; for the real good 
that is in them or the imagined evils that are attributed 
to them they are here to stay, and the coming disaster (if 
it must come) will do its deadly work of destruction of 
present forms amid a series of commercial crashes that 
will test the strongest pockets and carry loss and ruin to 
the most remote communities, only to leave the spirit of 
combination, which is the stepstone of progress, as active 
and imperative as ever. 

Competition will exist in the future, but the rivals for 
trade will constantly grow larger individually until the 
time arrives when competition is a thing of the past and 
the government—a vast monopoly— swallows up all ac- 
tivities—in, say, a thousand years. 

The process of combination has been the same in all 
ages. With the Standard Oil Company it was practically 
concluded thirty-five years ago. Since then its progress 
has been almost completely one of growth. It had prac- 
tically ceased to take in existing corporations over ten 
years before the passage of the Sherman Law in 1890, 
From 1875 on, its growth has been marked by the founding 
of new corporations—its sons, as it were. The process 
of combining that had been worked out by Standard Oil 
for the petroleum trade was not undertaken for the steel 
business until over twenty years later, in 1901, eleven 
years after the passage of the Sherman Law. 

With the exception of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Standard Oil Company is the largest manufac- 
turer in the country, and by long-odds the greatest mer- 
chant in the world. Its refineries, manufacturing plants, 
stations, tank cars, and tank wagons are not only all over 
the Union, but are found throughout the habitable globe, 
fighting the battle for American products everywhere, and 
fed by a fleet on every ocean and every sea. 

If in its beginnings, forty-one years ago, Standard Oil 
found itself in the whirlpool of a chaotic business, and gave 
and received hard knocks, all that feature has passed away 
from it. The petroleum business was just éleven years 
old in 1870, when four men, none of them quite forty and 
most of them in the early thirties—namely, John D. Rocke- 
feller, his brother William, with Henry M. Flagler and 
Samuel Andrews—combined their Cleveland oil refineries 
and New York merchanting business in one concern and 
called it the Standard Oil Company of Ohio. The keynote 
of their proceeding was that increased financial force, 
greater manufacturing economy, and elasticity of selling 
power would come of it. And they did. So clearly was 
this fact established that the owners of nearly all the oil 
refineries of Cleveland soon concluded to ally themselves 
with the new corporation. A few, doubtful of its future, 
yet desiring to sell out, insisted on cash for their refineries. 
The more long-headed who took stock and joined the com- 
pany’s forces never regretted either step. The Ohio re- 
finers outside of Cleveland and those in the oil-producing 
centres of Pennsylvania bore no good-will to the new- 
comer, and the point cannot be made too clear that it was 
their ill-will then and since that has been the source of all 
the criticism deluging the Standard Oil Company at every 
mile-post of its progress. The antiquated in manufacture 
could not compete with the Standard either in the economy 
of working or the new standardization of products, and 
their primitive marketing methods proved equally short 
of meeting the new condition. More than that, the 
Standard was enabled to make very advantageous terms 
with the railroads, which at that time contracted freely 
with shippers for reduced freight rates to secure the larger 
trade. The practice was common to all railroads and all 
businesses—the so-called ‘Oil independents,” as Lewis J. 
Emery swore recently, among the others. Legislation, on 
popular demand, has since abolished the “concession” 
and the rebate, but the distinction between what may be 















termed wholesale and retail or bulk and parcel freight is 
still observed in almost as many ways as of old, except 
that these differing rates are open to all who can meet the 
conditions, : 

The growth of the Standard Oil Company of Ohio and 
the great success of its New York export business soon had 
its effect upon the seaboard refineries, and presently the 
establishments of the Pratts, the Bostwicks, and Devoes, 
operating on the Long Island side of the East River, came 
in. There followed a more strenuous battle in Pennsyl- 
vania, in which some of the great railroads joined, taking 
sides against the Standard Oil, but that too passed into 
history. Paralleling this forward movement of refineries 
was the growth of the pipe-line system, as necessary as 
veins and arteries to the human body. These, in their 
most important ganglia, the Standard Oil Company built. 
Chemical enterprise developed the by-products of petro- 
leum enormously. 

In ten years from its start the company found itself very 
strong. Its business was growing ever, and, although 
from its start always controlled as a unit, the need was felt 
of some closer bond of organization. To meet this need, 
and for no other purpose, the Standard Oil Trust was con- 
ceived. In 1879 a tentative form was adopted, and in 1882 
the full form was put in practice. It was no union, as has 
so often been misstated, of competing firms or corpora- 
tions, but fractions of a great unit adopting a more 
desirable method of holding the properties in common for 
the purpose of facilitating transfers of stock and making 
the unification legal in form. 

















Standard Oi Company Building, 26 Broadway 


That it answered this purpose was apparent, and for 
eight years no attempt was made to interfere with it. 
About the end of the eighties, however, a popular move- 
ment, headed in Ohio by John Sherman, then United States 
Senator, was directed against all such combinations as 
that adopted by the Standard Oil Company. The direst 
results to individual liberty and individual fortunes were 
pointed to confidently as sure to ensue unless the trusts, 
as all large businesses were called whether organized as 
trusts or not, were destroyed. It resulted finally in the 
passage by Congress of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. At 
this time a suit was brought in the Ohio State courts which 
decided that the Standard Oil Company of Ohio could not 
turn over its stock to trustees to manage the business for 
them. Pondering this judgment, the Standard Oil Board 
of Trustees concluded to dissolve voluntarily. The dis- 
solution proved exceedingly difficult to accomplish. By 
1899 an end was reached, however, and under the New 
Jersey law, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, an 
oil-refining corporation with $100,000,000 of assets, became 
the holder of the stocks of the other companies. From 
that time to the present the company has been so ad- 
ministered, its headquarters at 26 Broadway, New York 
City, and its branch offices over the entire habitable world. 

The Standard Oil Company employs 70,000 men—its 
pay-roll is $150,000 a day—and in forty years of cor- 

yrate existence it has been without labor troubles. It 

as never had a strike or a lockout, and this is an extra- 
ordinary record when one considers how many boom 
riods, severe panics, and slow-recovery interludes have 
marked the last four decades in the business world, not to 
speak of the increasing tendency to strike, fostered often 
by professed friends and organizers of labor, And its plan 





° x 14s 
held no patent upon it. First, the company has ives 
paid wages a little better than those paid, grade for de 
in similar businesses; second, it has worked on a p; cal 
civil-service basis, recognizing superior qualities d 
vances and promotion; third, it has a pension syst, for 
long service which secures the faithful employee a. ingt 
the terrors of old age. All this is administered in a |), 
democratic spirit which seeks to forestall com) int. 
When the malevolent or the thoughtless inveigh av. jnst 
the company, they ignore this wonderful record of s;ity 


and co-operation, which is not at all the sign of the ty rant 
Likewise they ignore the merits 0! the 


In all the storm of comment 
upon the company, none of it came from the customers or 
consumers. Surely this fact should not be overlooked by 
the diminishing number who unthinkingly follow the lead 
of the demagogues. Then.as to prices—which, after all, are 
the true touchstone of merit of a business in its relations 
to the community—has there been an instance in which the 
price has been unfair? It is of record that the price of 
refined oil in New York, which averaged 263 cents a gallon 
in 1870, has under the pressure of the Standard Oil Com- 
“peed gradually been reduced until its price to-day is a 
ittle over 7 cents. That is something of a record, and 
answers in bulk a vast number of accusations, for this 
downward scale runs through all the ramifications of the 
business—gasolene, benzine, lubricating oils, parafine, 
and coke, as well as kerosene. One of its subsidiary com- 
panies, the Galena-Signal Oil Company, lubricates 97 per 
cent. of the railroad wheels that turn in the United States 
and a growing percentage of the wheels of the trolley 
systems. No complaint of price or quality from them; 
the Galena system and oils are used because they give 
better service than any other and at a 10-per-cent. re- 
duction in cost. Vainly did the counsel for the govern- 
ment in the late trial seek to find other influence than the 
merit of the Galena oils in the securing of these con- 
tracts from the railroads. He found none, because 
there was none. Just as vainly did he try to wring 
from the officials on the stand the secret of the com- 
pounding of the wonderful oils for the benefit of the 
company’s competitors. 

In no sense has the Standard Oil Company’s success been 
due to anything but whole-hearted enterprise. It has 
built up-its 8000 miles of trunk pipe lines and its 75,000 
miles of feeder pipes on a well-reasoned plan, with pumping 
stations, enormous tank farms, and all accessories for the 
transit of crude oil. It has built and maintains its twenty- 
two refineries with capacities of 15,000 to 30,000 barrels 
each a day, handling about 70 per cent. of the refining of 
the country. It owns about 10 per cent. of the producing 
wells of the country, taking on this investment only where 

rivate producers had failed to develop the needed supply. 
t has erected and maintains the supply of oils in over 
3900 stations throughout the United States. It has in 
storage over 80,000,000 barrels of oil. It keeps in motion 
9000 tank cars on the railroads. It delivers in its local 
trade with 5000 tank wagons. But more than half of the 
oil it refines and the gasolene it produces it sends abroad. 
For this purpose it mans and runs over 200 vessels, in- 
cluding sixt¥ ocean tank steamships, twelve tank steam- 
ships for coast trade,and five cargo steamers for case- 
oil shipments. An oil steamship fully laden leaves New 
York harbor every day in the year for European ports. 
Chartered steamers outside of the above carry different 
petroleum products all over the world. It has in this 
trade brought back to the United States over $1,000,000,- 
000 of foreign gold to push along the cause of commercial 
and manufacturing industrialism in our great country. 
It is developing a great business in road oil and another in 
fuel oil. It makes over 300,000,000 candles a year from 
its own paraffine. It makes lamps, stoves, heaters, and 
oil-wicks. It develops over two hundred products of 
petroleum. 

On all these businesses that grow out of petroleum a 
fair profit is made, and no more, by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. It has rivals at every step of its progress to com- 
pete and do better by the public where they can. It is in 
the multiplicity and immensity of the business that the 
large totals are reached of business done and _ profits 
divided. Losses from fire and ocean disaster are borne 
by the company without complaint to the public, for, 
despite its gains, it is, as ever, a risky business. All 
through Peay i Africa, and Asia the Standard Oil Com- 
pany meets the most formidable competition backed by 
the richest bankers and some of the governments of the 
Old World, but its oil finds its way to the foreign con- 
sumer in spite of all that. What fortunes it has brought 
to American retailers who in every town and village are 
handling Standard Oil products, and on the prices charged 
to the consumer reaping handsome profits! Not only to its 
own enterprises, but to how many others, does Standard 
Oil give vitality by the use of products and credits? In his 
Random Reminiscences of Men and Events, John D. Rocke- 
feller, founder and developer of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, in accounting for the prosperity of that corporation, 
says: “I ascribe the success of the Standard Oil Company 
to its consistent policy of making the volume of its busi- 
ness large through the merit and cheapness of its prodiicts. 
It has spared no expense in utilizing the best and sost 
efficient methods of manufacture; it has sought for the 
best superintendents and workmen, and paid the best 
wages; it has not hesitated to sacrifice old machinery and 
old plants for new and better ones.” It has conduct«! its 
business on this basis of the best for the customer. ‘That 
is why it has succeeded. .*, 
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Interior Architectural Shop, Marble, Colorado 
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Color ulo \ ik marbh tive tate ment 
that in this seemingly remote spot was 
located the most wonderful marble deposit in the world 
was met with incredulity, if not with absolute scorn 

However, for five years development work has quietly 
and persistently progressed, and the fact is generally ac- 
cepted that Colorado has not only the greatest white- 
marble deposits, but the largest and best-equipped marble- 
finishiag plant in the world. 

Colorado-Yule marble is of pure white statuary quality, 
with layers of golden-veined white, and others of darker 
coloring, similar in general effect to the Pavonazzo of 
Italy. Forty-one per cent. is pure white statuary marble, 
quite similar in structure to the Parian marble of Greece. 

In the property of the Colorado-Yule Marble Company 
there is exposed a quantity of this stone sufficient to supply 
the world’s demands for a matter of five hundred years or 
more. 

Marble is the name of the thriving town in Gunnison 
County, about 125 miles west of Denver, which has sprung 
up around the great marble milis, and has a present popula- 
tion of about 1400. The mills are one-third of a mile 
long, and, with the quarries, employ 600 men. 

The company has built and owns twelve miles of stand- 
ard-gauge railroad, and all of its machines are operated by 
electricity developed in its 1800-H.P. water-power plant. 
Nearly all of the houses in town are electric-lighted and 
supplied with running water. There is a Union church, 
a high-school, graded school, and manual-training school. 

As the quality of Colorado-Yule marble gains wider 
recognition the company has difficulty in keeping up with 
the demand for its product, and has recently announced 
that its capacity is sold for eight months ahead. An 
average of four car-loads per day are required to complete 
the $532,000 contract for the new Federal Court-House 
and Post-Office at Denver, and other work on hand is for 
the Union Pacific office-building at Omaha and the 
Southern Pacific Station at Houston, Texas. 

The largest job of interior white marble in America has 
just been completed in the Court-House at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Youngstown, Ohio, has nearly $200,000 worth of 
Colorado marble in its Court-House. 

Eastern architects have at last realized the greatly su- 
perior quality of Colorado-Yule marble and the fact that 
it can be supplied in sound, clear blocks and columns in 
sizes heretofore unobtainable, and it is now being freely 
specified in important work. 

The company is firmly established on a commercial 
basis, and its stockholders are to receive their first divi- 
dends in April of this year. 

During its development period its finances have been 
managed by its Vice-President, Charles Austin Bates, who 
is also President of the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany of New York. The board of directors consists of 
Channing F. Meek, Marble City, Colo.; H. P. Bope, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Dr. Wm. J. Chandler, South Orange, N. J.; 
Dr. C. F. Brackett, Princeton, N.J.; Henry J.Utz, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; J. E. Haskell, Bradford, Pa.; Mortimer Mat- 
thews, Cincinnati; Charles Austin Bates, New York; Bruce 
N. Griffing, Shelton, Conn. ,* x 


Largest and Best-Equipped Marble-Finishing Mill in the World. Plant of the Colorado-Yule Marble Co. at Marble, Colorado. 1680 ft. x 140 ft. 
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The Wise Man is sheaking— 

Sage of the Cleveland Leader says: ‘*‘ HARPER’S 
is edited with an intelligence that seeks goods that wear, 
just as a prudent housewife picks a black silk gown; 
it lasts and lasts and lasts. And always with in~ 
struction and entertainment.” 

So there is Jong life to the advertisements—and a 
prosperous one to the advertisers who place them—in 
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streak made during the night. Wide 
white streaks indicate the holidays and 
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An Apache-proof Safe 


YEARS ago in the West, when the gov- 
ernment sent out safes for the use of its 
army paymasters in remote districts, it 
was the custom for the paymaster in 
cavalry service to ride in an ambulance 
with the safe, escorted by a guard of six 
mounted men. 

On one occasion such a guard was at- 
tacked by a large force of Apache Indians. 
Two men were killed, and the Indians 
captured the ambulance with the safe. 
This safe contained about eight thousand 
dollars in greenbacks, and it weighed some 
four hundred pounds, and had a combi- 
nation lock. 

Now the Indians in question had 
never seen a safe at close quarters until 
this one happened along, but they knew 
that it contained money. Also, they 
wanted that money. 

They first pounded off the knob with 
stones, under the impression that the 
door could then be pried open. Their 
attempt was, of course, a failure. The 
next step was to try their tomahawks 
on the chilled steel, in the hope that a 
hole might be cut in it. This means, 
too, proved of no avail, so they deter- 
mined to try fire. Accordingly, they gave 
the safe a three-hour roasting. Luckily 
for the government, it was _ fire-proot. 
They threw big rocks upon it while it 
was hot, but they were as far from the 
money as ever. 

Next the Apaches dragged the safe up 
the side of a mountain and tumbled it 
over. a precipice two hundred feet high. 
They expected, of course, to see it burst 
open, but the only damage was a slight 
injury to one of the wheels. The safe 
was left soaking in the river for three or 
four days, and great was the Indians’ 
disappointment at finding themselves 
still baffled. 

Then they tried gunpowder, but know- 
ing nothing of the art of blasting, they 
brought about an explosion that burned 
half a dozen warriors and left the safe 
none the worse. 

The Indians worked over that safe, 
off and on, for a month or more, but 
failed to get at the inside. Finally, in 
disgust, they left it in a deep ravine. 

Fourteen months later, when peace 
came, the army accidentally found the 
safe. It was lying in the bed of a creek 
with a great pile of driftwood around it. 
It was a sad-looking safe, but when 
opened showed its contents intact. 





Duck-hunting in China 


A FULL-GROWN wild duck is one of the 
most wary of all animals, and many are 
the devices of hunters in various parts of 
the world to kill or to capture it. There 
is one method of taking wild ducks in 
considerable numbers, practised in China, 
and elsewhere in the Kast, which is. suf- 
ficiently unknown to Occidentals to prove 
of interest. 

The natives see that a large number of 
big calabashes, or gourds, shall always be 
left floating on the water frequented by 
the birds till they come to regard them as 
part and parcel of their resorts. 

The duck-hunter chooses his time, and 
putting one of the calabashes, with holes , 
eut for his mouth and eyes, upon bis 
head, he wades through the lake, taking 
care to keep the whole of his body be- 
neath the surface. He cautiously ap- 
proaches the unsuspecting wild fowl, and 
catching one of them by the leg, pulls him 
with a sudden jerk beneath the water, 
causing hardly more commotion of the 
surface than the duck itself when it dives 
or plashes or plunges for its food. He 
wrings its neck under the water and 
fastens it to his belt. Then he deals with 
another and another in the same fashion, 
till he makes his retreat, equally un- 
noticed, with a whole girdleful of cap- 
tured wild ducks around his waist. 





When Nature Was Timekeeper 


In the British Museum is a large stone 
composed of carbonate of lime, which 
would serve perfectly as a day laborer’s 
calendar, inasmuch as it would indicate to 
him every Sunday and holiday of the year, 
though not the day of the month. More- 
over, the stone is an actual time record 
of the work done for a long period in an 
English coal-mine. 

The “Sunday Stone,” as it is ealled, 
was removed from a colliery drain. When 
the miners were at work the water run- 
ning through the drain left a deposit col- 
ored black by the coal-dust, but when no 
work was being done the water ran down 
clear and left a white deposit. These de- 
posits in the course of time built up the 
stone. Each day of work left a black 
streak, immediately followed by a white 





Connor & Co, 





Ture Stock Exchange firm of Conp.; & Cx 
was organized in 1881. It is the sy ssor : 
W. E. Connor & Co., of which Mr, W.-) i vin 
E. Connor and Mr. George J. Gouid to 


general partners, and the late Mr. ]., per 
a special partner. During the p: thirty 
years it has built up a reputation rpassed 
by few of-its competitors in the inancial 
world. . 

While this firm is among the active mcerns 
in the speculative market, frequently | ng em. 
ployed by some of our best-known { (nciers 
to handle large operations, it has ; cently 
added to its line of business the taking «! orders 


from small investors. This is becomin:: one of 
the most important activities on the Street 
and is encouraged by the banking interests ee 


the small investor is a steady buyer 0} ecuri- 
ties, and, instead of frequently parting with his 
purchases, is more likely to continually adq to 


them. It was this kind of absorption of ge. 
curities that was so effective during t panic 
period of 1907. At that time, small investors 
bought heavily at the lowest prices, and se. 
cured many excellent bargains which some of 
the large operators were forced to throw upon 
the market. 

Connor & Co. are now furnishing investors 
with a manual of statistics, giving « mplete 
details in connection with various corporations 
whose securities are dealt in by members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. hey also give 
advice as to what securities they consider the 
best and safest investments to purchasers, and 
name those which are now of a speculative 
character, but which have apparently good 
prospects for the future. ‘ 

The work of caring for the accounts of those 
who desire to make small investments is con. 
siderable, necessitating as it does a large force 
of employees and other additional office ex. 
penses. But Connor & Co. are proceeding on 
the theory that it is the duty of houses con- 
nected with the New York Stock Exchange to 
look after the small investors, no matter how 
much labor is involved. They use every effort 
to protect them from the many _ wild-cat 
schemes which are constantly being adver- 
tised in the newspapers, and which also 
reach the small investors through the issu- 
ing of circulars making impossible promises 
of large returns to buyers of securities thus 
offered. 

The educational policy outlined above has 
proved a great influence for good. The direct 
results obtained have been of the best, and ina 
broader sense it has worked for progress in 
business methods. Many people of limited 
means have had their money saved for them 
by following the advice of New York Stock 
Exchange firms like Connor & Co. and others, 
from whom they have sought advice before 
making their purchases. 4*, 


The Nassau Bank of New York 


PERHAPS were it possible to state in a single 
phrase the most desirable attribute of banking, 
“a judicious mixing of conservatism and _progres- 
siveness’’ would be the terms employed. These 
are words so aptly describing the elements of a 
sound and growing bank that they require no ex- 
planation of any sort. 

The Nassau Bank of New York is within this 
class of banks. It has the dignity of age, for its 
establishment goes back to 1852, antedating the 
formation of the New York Clearing-House itself, 
of which it is one of the original members. This 
means that the bank has gone through the great 
panics in the history of the country—those of 
1857, 1893, and of 1907. It has not only met all 
demands in these times (as in all others), but has 
helped mariy banks and commercial houses to 
weather the storm. In the great panic of 1857 it 
was one of six banks in the city that kept open. 
In 1907 it not only met all demands, but lent 
$1,500,000 to the Clearing-House Association to 
assist other banks. Asa State bank it issued notes, 
which were always redeemed in gold on demand. 


The Nassau Bank is a purely commercial bank, 
and its record has been always as sound as the very 
best business life of the city itself. Its first 
president, Thomas L. McElrath, was a partner of 
Horace Greeley and principal owner of the New 
York Tribune. That fact and the location of the 
bank in the vicinity of the ; ‘eat publishing-houses 
have made it rather the natural receptacle of the 
funds of the printing and publishing trade, but it 
caters to no single interest and efficiently serves 
all legitimate commercial banking needs. 

The conservatism of this bank has been fully 
established by its long existence and the eviden-e 
of strength continuously shown in stormy financial 
weather as well as in fair. The record made has 
furnished a basis for the public respect and con- 
fidence, and to maintain this record is the cardinal 
principle of the bank to-day. 

Not only is the bank strong and means to keep 
so, but it is progressive along safe lines under the 
direction of President Edward Earl, who is young 
enough to appreciate the business possibilities of 
other young men who have energy, character, and 
ability, even if they yet have their millions to make. 
In this respect he is but following a policy that has 
built up some of the very greatest banks in the 
country. 

Mr. Earl came to the chief executive office of 
The Nassau Bank by gradual steps. Entering the 
bank ag an assistant bookkeeper in 1887, he be- 
came assistant cashier in 18098, cashier in 1907, 
and president in 1908. Already he has shown, 
a little over two years, that the trust rep 





him by his board of directors was well bestowed, 
for the bank’s deposits, which were $6,000,000 
when he became president, have passed bey d the 
$10,000,000 line and are still growing. This = 


vance has been made without in the slightest 


viating from the considerations of prudence and 
safety that have ruled in the management he 
Nassau Bank from its organization. 

Mr. Earl is but forty years of age—consi erably 
below the average of the city’s bank presidents. 
He has had sufficient banking experience io de- 
velop sound financial judgment, and he is y' beg 
enough to be in sympathy with the enter: grr 
energetic business spirit of the city. He is pe | 
and firm in decision, but always courteou, rr 
possessed of a personality that wins respec eit 
makes friends for the bank. His success !\'5 a. 
ready attracted attention, not only in New } or 
but in banking circles throughout the ¢ ane 
And he will undoubtedly preserve the rept ale 


of his bank for soundness and conservatism, | 
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greatly enlarging the volume of its business. «** 
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Thompson, Towle & Co. 


,uaH they have been barely one 
ne banking and brokerage business, 
Thompson, Towle & Co. have al- 
ready achieved prominence. They have 
heen particularly active in the financing of 
Western copper properties, particularly the 
Inspiration Mine, near Globe, Arizona, and 
the Mason Valley Mine, in Nevada. 


Mr, William Boyce Thompson is senior 
artner of the firm and the man whose ie 
Fsperience has made its success possible, 
His life has been devoted to the handling of 
large propositions connected with mining. 
He was born in Montana in 1869, the son of 
William Thompson. The latter grew up 
with the city of Butte and aided in the de- 
velopment of the district through the stages 
of its transition from a gold to a silver camp, 
and eventually to one of the greatest copper- 
protucing centres In the world. 


Young Thompson attended the Columbia 
School of Mines in New York, after which 
he returned to Butte, where he served a 
long apprenticeship as a practical miner. 
The year 1899 found him once more in 
New York. In 1902 he went to Boston, 
where he organized and financed the Shan- 
non Copper Company, a concern that now 
has an annual production of 18,000,000 
pounds of copper. From 1904 until the end 
of 1909 he was associated with various New 
York Stock Exchange houses, and on 
January 1, 1910, he organized the firm of 
Thompson, Towle & Co. 


The profitable mining and smelting of 
low-grade porphyry copper ore was be- 
lieved to be impossible until about five years 
ago. Mr. age, a was one of the first to 
recognize the value of such properties, and 
to take an energetic interest in their finane- 
ing and development. His initial venture 
was in behalf of the Utah Copper Company, 
of which he is now a director, and which 
is paying dividends at the rate of more 
than $4,500,000 per annum. 

Mr. Thompson also participated actively 
in the building up of the Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, and thereby laid the 
foundation of his wealth. This company 
has large holdings near Ely, Nevada. Its 
output amounts to between 60,000,000 and 
70,000,000 pounds of copper per annum, 
and its annual dividends approximate 
$3,000,000, 

It is believed by mining experts, how- 
ever, that the enormous deposits now being 
developed near Globe, Arizona, will prove 
to be the greatest zone of disseminated 
copper ore in the country. The district is 
expected to produce 100,000,000 pounds of 
metal per annum within the next three 
years, and of this amount the properties of 
the Inspiration Copper Company should con- 
tribute over neta, Mr. Thompson is the 
president and guiding power of the last- 
named company. He, together with George 
K. Gunn, of Salt Lake City, acquired the 
Inspiration when it was practically virgin 
territory, financed it in the early stages, and 
pushed forward the work of development 
with energy and determination. Since 
February, 1909, more than 21,000,000 tons 
of ore have been proven up, and, as only 
one-eighth of the company’s territory of 
445 acres has been drilled, it is safe to assume 
that Inspiration will eventually develop 
50,000,000 or more tons. 


Another mining property in which Mr. 
Thompson has been interested for several 
years, and which was financed by Thompson, 
Towle & Co., is the Mason Valley Mine, in 
the Yerrington district of Nevada. The 
holdings comprise 140 acres, and were ac- 
quired as a prospect in 1905. The copper 
occurs in veins, is of a fairly high grade, and 
carries sufficient iron to make it an ideal 
direct smelting ore. Preliminary work has 
been commenced, and a large smelter—the 
only copper smelter in western Nevada—is 
being built in conjunction with the mine. 
It is estimated that Mason Valley will before 
long produce an average of 1,000,000 pounds 
ol copper per month, and take its place in 
the front rank of American copper mines. 


Messrs. Thompson, Towle & Co. are mem- 
bers of the New York, Boston, and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges, the New York Cotton 
Exchange, the New York Coffee Exchange, 
and the Chicago Board of Trade. They 
have offices at 25 Broad Street, New York, 
and 5( Congress Street, Boston. They also 
have branch offices in Springfield and 
W orcester, Massachusetts, and private-wire 
connections to Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, and Winnipeg. 


In addition to Mr. Thompson, the mem- 
ers of the firm are Messrs. George N. Towle 
and Joseph N. Lovell, formerly of the well- 
known firm of Towle & Fitzgerald, of Bos- 
ton; J. Edward Thompson,.of New York; 


ALTH( 
year In ¢ 
Messrs. 


Joseph Remick; W. F. Bartholomew, for- 


merly editor of the Boston News Bureau; and 
Frank W. Holmes, late of Butte, Montana. 
All these men are financiers of long ex- 
Perience, and in the brief period during 
which they have been associated have made 

ompson, Towle & Co. one of the leading 
Stock Exchange houses in the country. 
heir services in connection with the de- 
Velopment of the copper resources of the 
est cannot be overestimated. 4* 


Strange Japanese Farming 


JAPAN possesses two of the oddest farms 
in the world. From one there goes out 
each year a crop of tens of thousands of 
snapping-turtles. This farm has solved 
the problem of preserving the supply of 
what is to the Japanese as great a deli- 
cacy as diamond-back terrapin is to some 
Americans. 

This queer farm consists of a number 
of ponds. Certain of them are set apart 
as breeding-ponds. Once a day a man 
goes over the shores and with little wire 
baskets covers up all new egg deposits. 
Sometimes thousands of these wire bas- 
kets are in sight at a time, marking the 
places where the eggs lie and preventing 
the turtles from seratehing the earth from 
them. 

Hatching requires from forty to sixty 
days, according to the weather. The 
young, as soon as they appear, are put 
in separate small ponds and are fed with 
finely chopped fish. They eat this during 
September and October, and late in Oc- 
tober burrow in the mud for the winter, 
coming out in April or May. 

Most of them are sold in the market 
when they are from three to five years 
old, at which time they are most delicate. 

The island empire also contains a pear]- 
oyster farm. In the Bay of Ago there has 
been established a plantation from which 
a rich harvest is obtained. 

In May or June stones weighing from 
six to eight pounds are sunk in shallow 
water, and in August the tiny shells begin 
to appear on them. Here the stones re- 
main for two months, but, since the young 
oysters cannot stand cold, in November 
all rocks in less than five feet of water 
are moved farther out, where the tem- 
perature is more even. At the end of three 
years, when the shells are about two 
inches across, they are taken from the 
water, nuclei for pearls are inserted in 
them, and they are put back again, thirty 
of them to every six square feet of bottom. 

They are left there four years. Then, 
being seven and a half years old, they are 
removed and searched for pearls. 

The harvest of artificial or ‘“ culture ” 
pearls is very large, but, unfortunately, 
these are only little more than half pearls, 
for although large, lustrous, and of fine 
quality, they are flat on one side. 

This farm has an additional source of 
income in the natural pearls that its 
oysters produce, for there is not lacking 
in them the usual proportion of perfect 
gems to be found among oysters of this 
variety. 





The Big Barometer of Faenza 


TuE big barometer at Faenza, Italy, 
set up as a memorial to Torricelli, the 
inventor of the barometer, is thought to 
be the hugest of all such instruments. 

The oil column in this barometer 
stands normally at about thirty-seven 
feet, and its fluctuations are read in 
feet instead of inches, as in the case with 
ordinary barometers. 

At first it- was proposed to use water 
as the liquid, in which case the column 
would have stood normally at about thir- 
ty-two feet, but this plan was abandoned, 
owing to the ease with which water evap- 
orates. Glycerine was next tried, but 
the normal height of the column was 
only twenty-seven feet, and it was thought 
desirable to have it much higher.  Fi- 
nally olive-oil was chosen and found to be 
quite satisfactory. 

The olive-oil barometer of Faenza will, 
no doubt, hold the record for size for a 
long time to come, when some one will 
emplcy a still lighter liquid than oil, 
in which case, of course, the’ height of 
the barometric column will be even 
greater. 

It is said that Pascal, the philosopher, 
was one of those investigators who have 
made use of unusual materials in the 
construction of barometers. In a_ba- 
rometer of his devising, mixed wine and 
water served to fill the column. ‘The 
first glycerine barometer was set up by 
Zophar Mills, of New York, and a re- 
markable water barometer was installed 
in the tower of St. Jaques, in Paris, in 
1890, by M. Jaubert. 





The Uruguayan Potato 


A NEw species of white potato has for 
some years past been cultivated in France 
from plants found in Uruguay. 

Originally a very bitter tuber, the South- 
American vegetable becomes, after three or 
four years of cultivation, an admirable 
food product. Its yield is enormous and 
it is exempt from the maladies that at- 
tack the ordinary potato. -It grows best 
in moist soil, its native habitat being the 
marshy shores of the River Mercedes in 
Uruguay. Its flowers have a jasmine-like 
odor, and a delicate perfume has already 
been extracted from them. After one 
planting the plant perpetuates itself from 





.the broken roots left in the soil. 
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B. T. BABBITT 


As one of the oldest business houses in 
New York City, the manufacturing firm of 
B. T. Babbitt has claims to attention sur- 
passed by few of its contemporaries. Es- 
tablished in 1836 with the smallest of be- 
ginnings, it has grown to be a $3,000,000 
corporation and occupies a dominating posi- 
tion in its field. But apart from these un- 
disputed facts, the history of the concern in 
its various stages of development is of 
unusual interest. It reads like a romance, 
not only on account of the picturesque 
methods employed, but because every new 
product was a marked advance on anything 
else on the market. 

There are many New-Yorkers alive to-day 
who remember the Babbitt factory, which 
finally covered twenty city blocks between 
Washington and West Streets below Rector, 
as the tallest structure south of Fourteenth 
Street, with the exception of the spire of 
Old Trinity. When the present appearance 
of the downtown section of the city is con- 
sidered, it will be readily seen that the firm 
was, in every sense of the word, a pioneer. 

To know its inception, growth, and pres- 
ent status, however, is in reality to know 
the master mind which shaped its destiny 
and_ controlled its wonderful progress. 
B. T. Babbitt was a product of the same age 
that produced P. T. Barnum, and _ the 
methods of the two men were alike in a 
great many respects. Babbitt’s sales cam- 

paigns were daringly planned, and the orig- 
inality of his advertising startled the com- 
mercial world. He literally compelled the 
buying public to acquaint itself with his 
goods, and maintained so high a standard 
of quality in the latter that a purchaser 
seldom failed to become a permanent cus- 
tomer. He also adopted the wise policy of 
designing the articles offered to suit the 
convenience and needs of the housewife, 
and thereby made his own success more 
easy of attainment. 

Soap has always been the principal com- 
modity handled by the firm, and the story 
of how B. T. Babbitt came to adopt this 
line of business has many elements of the 
picturesque. As a young man he was a 
resident of Holman City, about two miles 
from the village of Sauquoit, in New York 
State. He was ambitious to make a start 
for himself, and saw his opportunity when 
two hogs were accidentally scalded to 
death. He bought the carcasses and uti- 
lized the lard in manufacturing his first batch 
of soft soap. 

It was then in order for Mr. Babbitt to 
move to New York City. In a small build- 
ing in Washington Street he began the 
manufacture of bicarbonate of soda, or saler- 
atus. He had labored hard to acquire a 
knowledge of chemistry in his youth, and 
his scientific training enabled him to evolve 
a new process, which resulted in his making 
a large profit on the article named above. 
It was at this time, indeed, that he laid the 
foundation of the fortune which he rapidly 
accumulated in succeeding years. 

He early turned his attention to the 
manufacture of washing-soap in pressed and 
cushion-shaped cakes, and was the first man 
to exploit soap in this form. He then in- 
vented a soap powder, which, under the 
trade-mark “1776,” has become popular in 
every part of the world. His potash, or 
lye, in small, convenient cans, finally re 
placed altogether the old leaching process 
which had up to that time been used by 
farmers’ wives in making soap. 

About 1850 he placed a baking powder on 
the market under the name of Star Yeast 
Powder. Same proved popular at first, 
but lost the hold it might otherwise have 
had because of Mr. Babbitt’s scruples 
against using starch as a filler. Another 
Babbitt product that enjoyed a large sale 
when it was first introduced was his Baby 
Toilet Soap. 

Mr. Babbitt had a marked inventive fac- 
ulty, combined with great powers of imagi- 
nation. He was active not only in chemical 
research, but in engineering, and originated 
many improvements. He established ex- 
tensive iron-works at Whitesboro, N. Y., 
which made it possible for him to determine 
the value of his mechanical ideas when put 
to a practical test. No problem was too 
great or too intricate for him to undertake 
its solution. He was a man of unusual 
physical strength and powers of endurance, 
and secured some of his best results under 
tremendous pressure. Some idea of the 
extent of his investigations may be gained 
from the fact that he filed about two hun- 
dred claims on a remarkable variety of sub- 
jects with the United States Patert Office. 

He was the first to use large Normandy 
horses for drawing four-horse trucks. Find- 
ing that he obtained excellent results, he 
continued the breed in this country and 
raised his own colts at his farm at Bedford, 
N. Y 


The B. T. Babbitt concern was incor- 
porated in 1903. It deals principally in 
soaps, soap powders, lve or potash, cleanser 
ree glycerine. Mr. B. T. Babbitt Hyde, 
the eldest grandson, now occupies the office 
of president. It outgrew its old factory 
many years ago, and at present occupies 
commodious quarters in the modern plant 
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RUBBER SALES 


OF $80,000,000 A YEAR 


Conspicuous Success of thie 
United States Rubber Co. 


Few industrial corporations have had 
such a satisfactory and successful c.ireer as 
the United States Rubber Co. It was formed 
eighteen years ago, and was a netura]l— 
in fact, necessary—outgrowth of the very 
unhappy situation in which the ruber jn- 
dustry had fallen at that time. Oving to 
the extreme competition among t\e riya] 
companies, the quality of rubber footwear 
in a number of the brands had been «llowed 
to deteriorate to such an extent that there 
was much complaint among consumers, 

All this was changed at the formation of 
the United States Rubber Co., which im. 
mediately acquired control of nearly all of 
the rubber footwear plants. The ouiput of 
all inferior brands was discontinued, xd the 
quality of the brands that were continued— 
that is, the old standard brands that 
had been on the market for many years— 
was not only improved but made practically 
uniform, with the result that complaints on 
the part of the public in a large measure 
ceased, as people discovered that they were 
now getting rubbers of old - fashioned 
quality. 

The United States Rubber Co. is not a 
monopoly, as there are several other com- 
panies in this business, but probably all of 
these competitors put together do not make 
over one-quarter the number of goods made 
by the United States Rubber Co. Its con- 
tinued hold upon so large a proportion of the 
trade may be attributed to three great ad- 
vantages which it has over all its com- 
petitors, 

In the first place, it sells all of the old- 
established rubber brands, several of them 
dating back to the discovery of the vuleani- 
zation process by Goodyear, in the early 
forties. These old trade-marks are of tre- 
mendous value to the company, as the trade 
has been familiar with them for fifty or 
sixty years, and naturally is slow to aban- 
don those old brands, whose quality has 
been proved through half a century, for 
new brands that might or might not prove 
satisfactory. 

The second great advantage lies in the 


fact that in the rubber manufacture there . 


are a great many secret processes and for- 
mule, especially in the compounding of the 
crude rubber—processes that have been dis- 
covered in the course of long experience and 
are known only in the factories controlled 
by the United States Rubber Co. 

The third decided advantage lies in its 
control of the General Rubber Co., the 
largest crude rubber importing company in 
the United States,through which the United 
States Rubber Co. is able to secure its sup- 
plies of crude rubber on the best possible 
terms, 

Few people have any conception of the 
size of the rubber footwear trade. The 
United States Rubber Co.’s annual output 
is close to 50,000,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes. It might be thought that this out- 
put, amounting to over a pair of rubbers 
each year for every other person in the 
country, could not be greatly increased, but 
as a matter of fact this output is capable 
of almost indefinite increase because of the 
enormous export field, which as yet has 
hardly been touched. : 

The company made a very wise move 
four years ago when it increased its capital 
stock from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000, and 
bought a controlling interest in the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing Co.—a company do- 
ing a business of over $35,000,000 a year, 
and in a line totally distinct from that of 
the United States Rubber Co. 

The original business of the United States 
Rubber Co., which was almost exclusively 
the sale of boots and shoes, was naturally 
affected by climatic conditions. This situa- 
tion was relieved by the purchase of the 
Rubber Goods Co., whose product, consist- 
ing of hose, belting, mechanical goods, and 
automobile tires, was of a nature not affected 
by changes in the weather, excepting that, 
of course, the more open the winter the 
greater demand there would be for automo- 
bile tires; so that the same winter that 
would diminish the consumption of footwear 
would, increase the consumption of auto- 
mobile and vehicle tires. F 

The gross footwear business of the | nited 
States Rubber Co. amounts to nearly 
$60,000,000, to which now must be added 
the $35,000,000 and over which represents 
the value of the Rubber Goods produ:t. 

The capitalization of the United Siates 
Rubber Co. is divided into $40,000,000 
First Preferred Stock, which pays 5 per 
cent.; $10,000,000 Second Preferred, which 
pays 6 per cent.; and $25,000,000 (om- 


mon, which has paid dividends [rom 
time to time. The present position ©! the 
company is most satisfactory, both Me a 
gard to its financial condition anc the 


volume of its business. In the las five 
years its gross sales in footwear alone have 
increased over $15,000,000, and its su irplus 
gone up from $25,000 to $7,799,597, as 








shown in the last annual report, 15SU 
March 31, 1910. 4*5 
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The Uses of Steam in a 
Modern Hotel 





Tue -verage man, or even one who spends 
much ©f his time in hotels in large cities, 
doubtless has small conception of the many 
operations requiring steam power and heat 
ina modern hotel. The running of eleva- 
tors, the heating and ventilating, and the 
lighting of the building are generally the 
limits of a guest’s observation. But there 
are many hidden parts of the mechanism of 
an up-to-date hostelry, unseen by the casual 
eye, yet indispensable in ministering to the 
wants and comfort of the patrons and re- 
quiring steam power and heat in their work- 
ing. It may be of interest, then, to de- 
scribe some of these unfamiliar operations, 
taking as a notable example the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City. 

At the centre of the hotel’s activities lies 
the power plant, which may be called the 
vital organs, the steam boilers being the 
heart of the system. In this instance seven 
Babeock & Wilcox water-tube boilers, of a 
total capacity of about 3500 horse-power, 
supply all the steam necessary for the many 
operations requiring power or heat. In ad- 
dition to its size, this plant has a further 
daim to distinction in that the boiler room 
is clean and well lighted, qualities by no 
means common in boiler rooms, 

For generating the electric current neces- 
sary in the operation of the host of motors 
as well as the 36,000 incandescent and 25 
are lamps, six powerful engines drive as 
many dynamos, the total power developed 
being about 2000 horse-power. One does 
not often see an engine room with a floor of 
white tiling, yet we find it in this plant, the 
walls and brick piers also shining with a 
coat of white paint. 

Twenty tons of ice per day is the usual 
consumption of the hotel, but this does not 
represent all the work done by the three 
50-ton ice machines, for ice is made directly 
in 1300 carafes each day for dining room 
use and 29 ice-boxes must be cooled by cir- 
culating brine through them. Besides these, 
two ice-boxes in the receiving department, 
one ice storage room and a garbage storage 
room add to the refrigerating plant load. 
All water for ice-making is obtained by con- 
densing some of the steam used in the en- 
gines and pumps, the water being then re- 
boiled and filtered. 

The principle of modern engineering 

which calls for the utilization of every bit 
of available energy may be said to have 
found a ready application in this hotel. 
The exhaust steam from all the engines and 
pumps passes into an exhaust main and 
thence to a feed-water heater, where the 
water for feeding the boilers is heated to 
several degrees above the boiling point, as a 
pressure of about 34 Ibs. is carried on the 
heater. The remaining steam then passes 
from the heater to the extensive network of 
heating coils and radiators throughout the 
hotel. The heating surface in the entire 
system amounts to 275,000 sq. ft., which 
would be capable of heating 275 ordinary 
city dwellings. This by no means repre- 
sents all the energy expended in heating and 
ventilating, for over 300 horse-power is re- 
quired in motors for blowing air over the 
heating coils and in exhausting vitiated 
air, 
_ As may be imagined, the elevator system 
is necessarily a very complete one. Set 
down in cold figures, the equipment is as 
follows: 3 electric and 7 hydraulic passenger 
cars to the roof; 3 electric elevators to the 
toof fe 1 baggage and employees; 17 electric 
lifts, dumb-waiters, etc., and 6 hydraulic 
lifts to the street. 

The laundry of the hotel is always a point 
omg = — a In the wash Toom 
so Ral machines, the 5 centrifugal 

gers, and the tumbler are driven by a.75- 
‘orse-power engine. The tumbler, it may 
€ well to explain, is for se arating the 
aa Pieces after they have been whirled 
nerd “a — mee mass in the centrifugal 
ry eaaaaa = ees) ct ge dried in two 
thhioe driven fone i steam coils and 
son , , the 80,000 pieces used 
pid Se ironed by four steam-heated, 
ary to add that all of tha hob ont ean 
aundey item iy water used in 
seam. ry ea y the usual sourcee— 
nth ropaeeion of the aed ie neat 
the Seana ted. of the good things to eat, 
ivided inne Pr = being roughly 
Bitte. Of tas dormer we feed 19 coe tne 
8 potato boil _ we fin 12 coffee urns, 
ike ov we . stock pots, a steam jet 
pastry cisane pl * poke shop and of the 
In“ Holp's gg boilers, and 3 coffee urns 
Ps Hall.” The warming equipment 











consists of a steam box for heating rolls, 4 
steam tables for warming roasts, a steam 
jet for heating silver, 8 steam boxes for 
warming dishes, a steam table and a plate 
warmer in “Help’s Hall.’ Other: indis- 
pensable parts of the kitchen’s equipment 
are the 3 dish washers, two steam-driven 
and one motor-driven. As auxiliaries to 
the kitchen, each pantry on the thirteen 
upper floors is fitted with a coffee urn and a 
steam box. Two steam boxes are supplied 
for the ballroom pantry and two more for 
the first floor pantries. 

The vacuum system for cleaning the car- 
= is, of course, a necessary part of the 
10tel’s equipment. Five outlets are pro- 
vided in the hall on each floor, the connec- 
tion being made to these by hose for opera- 
tion in each room. Pipes lead from these 
outlets to the engine room, the dust-laden 
air being sucked into a tank, thence into 
another tank containing water which washes 
out the dust, the clean air then passing to 
the two 30-horse-power vacuum pumps, 
from which it is discharged into a flue. 

The pumping system in the hotel power 
plant is necessarily an extensive one, for 
not only must water be supplied for the 
boilers, for fire protection, for drinking and 
for washing, but brine must also be pumped 
through the refrigerating system, while 
water must be supplied under pressure to the 
hydraulic elevators, and the cesspools to 
catch seepage must be emptied. Besides 
these, the ice-water pumps, oil pumps, 
pneumatic-tube pumps, and a number of 
drip pumps bring the total up to about 35— 
all steam-driven. 

The uses of small electric motors in the 
hotel cover a wide range. Starting with 
about 150 fan motors, one will find them 
driving saws in the carpenter shop, a meat 
chopper in the butcher shop, a pastry mixer 
in the pastry shop, buffers and a dynamo in 
the silver-plating shop, machine tools in the 
machine shop, a lathe and a dynamo for 
charging batteries in the electrician’s shop, 
a small lathe in the clockman’s shop, and 
two emery wheels in the locksmith’s shop. 
In addition to these, two ice-cream freezers 
are motor-driven, while the low-voltage 
electric current for the elevator signals, the 
call bells, and the clocks is supplied by 
motor-driven dynamos. <A further use for 
electric current is found in the electric grill 
in the South Café. 

The foregoing will give a fair idea of the 
amount of power required in the Waldorf- 
Astoria itself, but this does not represent all 
the load on the plant, since light, heat, and 
vated are also supplied to the Astor Court 

uilding adjoining. 4*x 





Westchester Lighting Co. 


Tue Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany furnishes both gas and elec- 
tricity over the greater part of 
Westchester County. This company, 
some ten years ago having merged 
numerous small companies formerly 
operating in different parts of the 


‘county, is now operating in more 


than thirty municipalities. Its 
central power station is on tide- 
water at New Rochelle, and a very 
large and thoroughly modern gas- 
plant is on tide-water at Pelham, 
these two main plants furnishing 
most of the electricity and gas; and 
the company has so systematized the 
business that not only the large 
cities and densely populated sec- 
tions, but the outlying and sparsely 
settled districts as well, are receiving 
a lighting service equal to the best. 

The Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany, from time to time, ever since 
its organization in-1900, has volun- 


tarily reduced the price of both gas 
and electricity as fast as economical 


production and distribution costs 


would justify such reduction. The 
object of the company and each of 
its employees is to maintain good 
service and extend every courtesy 
and accommodation to its consumers 
consistent with thorough business 
principles. .*, 
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Ten (10) Acres of Apples, in 
The Most Beautiful Valley in the World 





Sunnyside Orchards of 
Bitter Root Valley, Montana 


Profits $2000.00 to $5000.00 Annually. Especially attractive to 
the non-resident investor. You may remain in your present voca- 
tion while we cultivate your orchard until the bearing period, or you 
may live in “One of the Greatest Valleys in America,” as Hon. 
James H. Wilson, United States Secretary of Agriculture, calls it. 


Write for descriptive booklet, terms, and statistical details, together 
with the opinions of others from an investment standpoint. 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION COMPANY 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
Eastern Office, 25 Broad Street, New York 
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Bank of Montreal 


(Established 1817) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) ° ° . ° ° - $14,400,000.00 
REST. ° : . ° ° ° ° ° - 12,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS. ° ° ° ° ° 961,789.00 





Head Office, Montreal 


Rt. Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., Hon. President 
R. B. ANGUS, President 
Sir EDWARD CLOUSTON, Bart., Vice-President and General Manager 
R, Y. HEBDEN 
a W. A. BOG Agent 
New York Agency, No. 64 Wall Street |W. Bog’ | avents 





The Bank of Montreal has Branches in the Principal Cities and Towns of 
Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific; in St. John’s and Birchy Cove, New- 
foundland: in New York, Chicago, and Spokane; Mexico; and in London, 
England. 

It issues Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, available with its Correspondents 
in all parts of the world; makes Collections at all Points, and Buys and Sells 
Sterling and Continental Exchange and Cable Transfers. 





London Office, 47 Threadneedle Street {*: WLIAMS TAYLOR 




















The Gasoline Engine and the 
Farm 
By George Ethelbert Walsh 


Over a quarter of a million gas-engines 
are working on our farms. These engines 
have displaced, it is estimated, at least 
half a million horses and mules, and _ re- 
duced the “hired man” problem to an 
irreducible minimum. All this has been 
achieved in the past few years. 

The substitution ,of steam for horse- 
power on our farms was of value only to 
the big bonanza farms. The small far- 
mer with a few hundred acres to cultivate 
could not afford the big steam tractors, 
and even if he could make the initial out- 
lay there was no visible profits in the in- 
vestment. ‘The gas-engine, on the other 
hand, immediately appealed to the man 
with fifty or more acres, and it has sud- 
denly become the ‘“ poor farmer’s ” horse 
and mule. 

The gas-engine ranges in size for farm- 
ing purposes from the small three and five 
horse-power motor up to the big portable 
tractor of forty to sixty horse-power. The 
small ones are used for a great variety 
of purposes, such as driving churns and 
cream separators, pumping water for 
stock, cutting hay and fodder, grinding 
bones for the chickens, sawing wood, 
shelling corn, running milking-machines, 
and even operating sewing-machines for 
the farmers’ wives. A single gas-engine of 
eight to ten horse-power may be séen 
coupled up to several machines about the 
barn, and the output is so much greater 
than by hand or horse power that a great 
economy is effected. 

In parts of the country where mixed 
farming is combined with dairying, hog 
raising, and fattening of beef cattle, six 
to eight horse-power gasoline engines are 
used on a large scale. ‘The engines are 
used for cutting corn for ensilage, pulp- 
ing roots, pumping water, grinding feed, 


and for milking and separation of the 
cream. A single five horse-power engine 
on one of these farms will thresh 200 to 


250 bushels of wheat a day, and it is then 
available for any other kind of work. 

In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and_ A\l- 
berta hundreds of sixteen to twenty horse- 
power traction gas-engines are used for 
harvesting the great wheat crop. The 
problem in this new Northwest is how to 
do the threshing with the least number of 
men. With a crop of 15,000 bushels of 
wheat to harvest, a farmer up there uses 
a thirty to thirty-five horse-power engine, 
which, besides doing the threshing, is 
capable of handling a good-sized separa- 
tor fitted with both self-feeder and wind- 
stacker, and also a high bagger. In the 
spring the gasoline tractor is used for 
plowing. The smaller farms, which har- 
vest from 5,000 to 10,000 bushels of grain, 
are equipped with twelve to twenty horse- 
power engines. The saving with a gas- 
engine over a steam outfit is placed at 
six dollars per day. A steam outfit costs 
as follows: 


Hngineer, per day............... $4.00 
Fireman, per GAY.........+.>.-.... 2.50 
Man and team hauling water ...... 5.00 

BUMME SG ae hoe $11.50 


The cost of operating a gasoline-engine 
is, on the average farm, about as follows: 





20 gallons of gasoline at 25 cents 
SOT MPRNRON occ c 0.002 ogee oa scores $5.00 

2 hours of man’s time each day at 
BD RMB 5 oss 5 oon 5k Nise as oes 50 
MMPURR ira th haloes $5.50 


One of the points in favor of the gaso- 
line-engine on the farm is the fact that 
it interests the boys. One typical illus- 
tration of this comes from Colorado. A 
sixteen-year-old boy on a ranch near Hugo 
took the motor of an auto buggy and 
mounted it on a fourteen-foot combina- 
tion header and push binder at less than 
seven dollars’ expense. ‘The machine is 
now working in an 800-acre field. Another 
seventeen-year-old boy secured a second- 
hand six horse-power  gas-engine, and 
rigged it up in a wood-shed where it was 
protected from rain. A line of belts were 
rigged up to connect it with a churn, a 
cream separator, a corn sheller, a grind- 
stone, a pump, a sewing-machine, a wash- 
ing-machine, and a hay cutter. Three or 
four of these machines could be operated 
at one time or only one or two could be 
run, as needed. Each machine had a cut- 
off, so that it could be stopped :nstantly. 
The boy found so much pleasure in run- 
ning the machine that he and one hired 
man did all the small jobs around the 
house and barn which formerly kept two 
extra men busy. The saving to the farm- 
er was not the only advantage gained. 
The boy himself was saved for the farm. 
He had found an outlet for his restless 
spirit, and in doing this he had laid the 
foundations for a good farmer. The boy 


with the gasoline-engine on the farm is 
the pioneer in a new industry which prom- 
ises to mark a new era in our agriculture. 








America’s Final Arbite; in 
Jewelry 


“JOHN W. CHARLTON» 


lo the discriminating lover of jewe! 


their artistic ornamentation it jis 4 — 
no less than a pleasure, to follow {}, a 
of fashion through all the elegance. «; _ 
and to illuminate, with understandi: v the 
wherefore that this or that producer. fr “4 
his excellence of taste, whether s):0}; se 
in dress, or in painting, or in jewelry, or _ 
any branch of the “beaux arts,” shade 
as the peerless “Beau Brummel”’ of tl : 
time. sh 
It follows, by parity of reasoning, ¢},¢ 4] 
leading jeweler of the nation whic leads 


the world in the setting and mountine of 
ae 


precious gems must be such a persona 
grata to so wide a circle as to justity our 
space; for no man rises to be the biter 


of taste amongst the élite of the grest me- 
tropolis until he has given ampk proof 
of his originality and genius; and. when 
he is familiarly known to patrons and 
competitors alike as the one single and 
alone, we need have no hesitation in 
connecting the name of John W. Charlton 
with that position in the world of artistic 
jewelry; we are, in fact, only verifying 
their verdict. ; Mies 

Yet such verdicts, to carry any proper 
weight, cannot be mere dicta; they must 
be>sbased on evidence duly marshalled 
reasoned out, and not found wanting 
They must be founded, too, on a purview of 
all the conditions surrounding the subject 
Especially is this the case in awarding the 
crown of merit in jewelry; for instance, a 
man may be a wondrous handicraftsman 
like the sword-makers of ancient Japan, and 
yet be not an artist. The leader in the 
jewel world must have the finest artistic 
sense; he must create, and not follow. 
There is no royal road to the capability 
of developing the best there is in crude 
gems; that only comes to those who have 
the gift of artistic intuition, imagination, 
and insight, and who have had expe- 
rience in handling them through every 
grade of gem life from the crude to the 
final beauty. 

There are mineralogists, it is true, in 
every country—learned pundits who know 
all the laboratory facts, specific gravities, 
the laws of crystallization and cleavage, and 
a thousand other measurable, weighable, 
analytical facts; but artists who can see the 
inherent possibilities which lie within, 
‘*K’en as the music of the spheres 

Lies hidden in the blue eggs of the nightingale,” 


are few indeed; they are the true poets of 
the craft of the jeweler. 

Fewer still are those who can create for 
the perfected gem the setting and mounting 
which shall bestow upon it a glory un- 
dreamed of, and yet make it a fashion by 
their undoubted originality. 

Greater still is that faculty which recog- 
nizes that its inventions will, of a surety, 
be pirated, and, in advance of that sincerest 
form of flattery, will turn to the creation of 
yet other forms which, in their turn, shall 
command admiration and achieve Jike 
results. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention ”’ 
is a proverb time-worn but true, and the 
necessity to lead in the production of 
originality has been the stimulus which 
has inspired the masterpieces of John W. 
Charlton. 

The spur and goad of the necessity of 

srpetual variety to those who would lead 
is no less to-day than it has been through all 
ages. The coigns of vantage which the real 
American artist amongst gem workers to- 
day occupies are two: first, that reproduc- 
tive processes have enabled them to see, as 
with their own eyes, the fashions, style, and 
products of all ages; and, secondly, that 
never in the history of the jeweler’s art 
has science placed at any other age’s dis- 
posal such forces as electricity, or such ex- 
quisitely finished tools; the mechanical 
perfection of to-day has never hitherto been 
possible. 

’Tis the combination of originality, «r- 
tistic design, and sterling workmanship that 
has built up. the reputation of American 
jewelry and of its most modern and capable 
exponent; the distinguishing features of 
the Charlton creations are their originality, 
supreme lightness, and their strength; his 
craftsmen, gathered from every artistic 
centre in Europe, and trained in American 
mechanical excellence, seem to have mas- 
tered the secrets of the construction of the 
spider’s web, which, though as fragile and 
tenuous as a dream, yet will safely stand 
the strain of an equinoctial gale whose fury 
would unmast the stanchest craft. fe: 

No foreign product can equal America’s 
output as exemplified in John W. Charlton's 
masterpieces in these qualities; the foreign 
productions are like the capitals in which 
they are made, attractive to the eye, mace to 
fascinate but not wear; flimsy glitter is heir 
foundation, and ruthless time soon exposes 
the imposition. There is no longer any 0¢- 
casion to patronize them, for, to say noting 
of the handicap of a sixty-per-cent. duty, 
which cannot be avoided or evaded, America 
has outclassed and outdistanced in sterling 
qualities the competition of the world.;.*+ 











J. L.& D.S. Riker, Incorporated 


As one of the oldest and most famous 
concerns doing business in New York City, 
the old firm of J. L & D, Ss. Riker is in- 
teresting as much for its historical associa- 

tiovs as for its prominence in its particular 
field, It was, and its successor is, one of the 
leading wholesale drug and chemical houses 
of the world, always noted for its conserva- 
tive methods and high standard in the 
quality of goods handled. 

The firm was founded in 1861 by John L. 
Riker and his brother, Daniel S, Riker. 
Subsequently William J. Riker was ad- 
mitied to partnership. Offices were first 
opened at the corner of Pearl and Pine 
Streets, and after a few months they located 
at 45 Cedar Street, moving to their present 
offices, 46 Cedar Street, in May, 1896. The 
firm met with success from the start, and it 
may be said that the commanding place thus 
attained has never been relinquished to any 
competing house. 

On June 10, 1890, Mr. D. S. Riker died. 
The business was conducted by the surviv- 
ing partners until December, 1901, when 
Mr. John L. Riker and Mr. William J. Riker 
decided to retire. The firm was dissolved, 
and succeeded by a joint stock corporation 
under the same title, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: Mr. John J. Riker, Presi- 
dent; Mr. Samuel Riker, Jr., Vice-President; 
Mr. Charles L. Riker, Treasurer; and Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Floyd-Jones, Secretary. Under their 
able management the business has since been’ 
conducted along the old lines. It has grown 
and prospered and has added each year to 
its reputation as a sound yet thoroughly 
progressive and modern enterprise. 

Mr. John L. Riker, senior partner of the 
old firm of J. L. & D. S. Riker, devoted the 
best part of his life to building up the busi- 
ness. He found time, however, to labor 
in behalf of various benevolent and philan- 
thropic enterprises and organizations, and 
contributed liberally to such causes as he 
deemed worthy of support. At the time of 
his death he was an officer and director of 
many large financial institutions, railroads, 
and other corporations. 

Mr. Daniel S. Riker was born in 1835 at the 
old Riker Homestead on Bowery Bay, L. I 
He began his active career in the drug com- 
mission house of Benjamin H. Field & Co., 
where he remained for several years. He 
then went to St. Louis, in charge of the local 
branch of Hall, Bradley & Co., dealers in 
paints. In 1861 he returned to New York 
to aid his brother in founding the great 
drug and chemical business that still bears 
their name, 

Mr. William J. Riker was conspicuously 
identified with many important corpora- 
tions and undertakings up to the time of 
his retirement from active business. 

The president of the present corporation, 
Mr. John J. Riker, who is a son of the late 
Mr. John L. Riker, was trained in the busi- 
ness from his early youth, beginning as 
office boy, and has now been connected with 
same for nearly forty years. He was ad- 
mitted to partnership in 1888, and prior to 
his election to the presidency had been for a 
long time the active head or managing 
partner. He is a trustee of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company, and a director 
of the follawing companies: The Farmers’ 
Loan& Trust Company, Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Company, Fidelity & Casualt 
Company, New Jersey Zinc Company, as we 
as a director and aon in several large in- 
dustrial concerns in New York State and the 
East. He is also treasurer of the New York 
- and Ear Infirmary, th: oldest institution 
of its kind in New York City. The Major, as 
Mr. John J. Riker is familiarly known, served 
for many years in the National Guard of this 
State, retiring as Major of the Twelfth 
Regiment in 1889. 

. Samuel Riker, Jr., vice-president and 
a director of J. L. & D. S. Riker, Inc., is also 
a director of the Barranca Copper Company, 
the Laflin & Rand Powder Company, the 
Los Soldados Rubber Company, the Na- 
tional Metal Company, etc. 
_ Inview of its half century of specialization 
in the needs of the drug and chemical trade, 
J.L. & D.S. Riker, Inc., occupies a unique 
place in the mercantile world. That its fut- 
ure will be as honorable and successful as its 
past has been may be predicted with safety. 

The Riker family is one of the oldest in 
the United States, while its European an- 
cestry can be traced back to the Middle 
Ages. It is on record that Hans von 
Rycken, lord of the Manor of Rycken, in 
Lower Saxony, took part in the First Cru- 
sade in 1096. In the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries his descendants became es- 
tablished in the Netherlands, where they 
attained prominence in many walks of life. 

In 1638 Abraham Rycken came to this 
country from Holland and received a grant 
of allotment of land from Governor Rieft. 
This land was situated in Wallabout. In 
1642 he is found on the Island of Manhattan, 
where. he continued to live on premises of 
his own at the corner of what is now known 
as Broad and Beaver Streets, part of which 
land is now occupied by the Consolidated 
Exchange. In 1654 he obtained a grant 
of land on Bowery Bay, in the town of New- 
town, on Long Island, which has remained 
continuously in the family up to the present 
date and was recently incorporated under 
the name of the Riker Homestead Estates, 


rporated. 4*» 








Making Apes of Our Fathers 


Man lived on ‘earth long before the 
earliest records of history. The existence 
of prehistoric man has been demonstrated ; 
the existence of fossil man is attested by 
thousands of objects found in land formed 
long before the present geological epoch. 
Objects hewn from stone, bone, ivory, and 
reindeer horn have been found with the 
bones of the animals that lived when those 
objects were made. 

In France, among the remains of the 
ancient inhabitants of that country, there 
have been found the bones of the reindeer, 
the glutton, the antelope, the rhinoceros, 
huge felines, and the cave hyena. And in 
older earth rough tools of stone lay for 
lost ages with the bones of the antique 
elephant and other animals, and with 
fossils of plants now seen nowhere but 
in the hottest regions of the globe. 

Man has seen his climate, his fauna, 
and his flora change profoundly and more 
than once. It is impossible to estimate 
in centuries the time since his first ap- 
pearance on the earth, but some investi- 
gators fix the date of the origin of hu- 
manity at a time between 60,000 and 
240,000 years ago. Whatever the date 
of that origin, from the industrial point 
of view primitive man was not very far 
superior to some of th: anthropoid apes. 
His first arms were stones and_ the 
branches of trees. Primitive man used 
tools made from splinters of rock roughly 
reduced to working size by percussion. 
Little by little the first generations im- 
proved their tools and progressed, and at 
the time when the reindeer was the com- 
monest of all animals in the land now 
known as France, man had gone far 
enough in his evolution to make rough 
representations of the animals around 
him in stone and in painting. 

Within the last half-century there have 
been found in France a number of fossil 
skeletons of a race of great physical de- 
velopment; very tall and very robust, with 
many remarkable features. Specimens of 
a more ancient race, closely resembling 
negroes, have been found by the Prince 
of Monaco in a grotto near Mentone. In 
more ancient ground skeletons of a far 
more bestial type have been located. At 
first it was believed that these were skele- 
tons of men who had been deformed. But 
all the skeletons of the same epoch, 
whether found in France, in Switzerland, 
or in Germany, were of the same low type. 
These ancient men were very short, but 
very strong and gorilla-like in their bone 
structure, with flat skulls, and over the 
little hollows of their eyes enormous pro- 
tuberant eyebrows ran from temple to 
temple in a continuous line. Their cheek 
bones were high and prominent, and the 
shape of their chins and the formation of 
the entire jaws were those of apes. In 
numerous anatomical peculiarities and in 
their brain formation (as shown by 
plaster casts of the interiors of their 
skulls) the resemblance may be traced. 
The farther we go into the past, the 
more bestial we find the human type. 
The race of Neanderthal, the oldest race 
of which we have knowledge, resembles 
the chimpanzee, the orang, and the gibbon 
even more closely. 

Since man first appeared upon the 
earth his environment has changed, so it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
human type has changed since the time 
of the race of Neanderthal which fash- 
ioned the rude instruments found in silex. 
It may be that from the deep earth some- 
thing will yet be brought to light to 
prove that prehistoric man more than re- 
sembled—was—the chimpanzee. 





The Strength of Ice 


THE necessities of war have not infre- 
quently led to valuable discoveries of a 
practical scientific character. The French 
Ministry of War has for some time been 
studying. the capacity of ice to bear 
weights. 

It has been found that when ice has 
become about an inch and three-fifths 
(four centimeters) thick, it begins to 
bear the weight of a man who is marching 
alone. At a thickness of something over 
three and one-half inches (nine centime- 
ters) it will bear files of infantry. When 
it has become. twelve centimeters, or near- 
iy four and three-quarters inches, thick, 
it sustains light artillery or carriages, 
and at twenty-nine centimeters, or about 
eleven and four-tenths inches, it bears the 
heaviest weight that the transporting of 
an army requires. 

These conclusions of the French mili- 
tary authorities may have some interest 
for skaters, but it should be pointed out 
that they apply only to “young” ice. 
Successions of colder and warmer weather 
in the course of a few weeks produce a 
change in the structure of ice which great- 
ly weakens its power of resistance to pres- 
sure. Accordingly, the measurements and 
estimates given above should not be 
trusted in the case of ice that is not of 
recent formation, 
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Investment Advice 


In bond buying, more than in most other affairs of life, it is true that one 
finds it profitable as well as convenient to benefit by the advice of others. 
First: Select a banking house that has been a successful dealer in bonds for 
many years past; whose experts know the history of bonds, West as well as 
East, railroad as well as industrial, high yield as well as low yield—in short, 
a banking institution like THe Guaranty Trust Company oF NEw York, 
whose experience in handling its capital of $5,000,000, surplus of $18,000,000, 
and deposits of over $100,000,000 is substantial witness to its success, which has 
been conspicuous in the bond field. 

Second: Lay your own position before such bankers in full. They can then 
determine what phases of their experience can be of most benefit to you. THE 
Guaranty Trust Company oF New York has reported and advised upon a 
multitude of problems just like yours through its established and efficient in- 


vestment organization. 


Our “LIST OF INVESTMENT BONDS,” which is mailed on 
request, reflects many years of experience. 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street, New York. 33 Lombard Street, London, E. C. 
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American Naval Stores 
Company 


THE AMERICAN NAVAL STORES Com- 
PANY, with headquarters at Savannah, 
is, as its name implies, prominently 
identified with the industry so in- 
terestingly described in this issue. 
This company is an amalgamation of 
the Paterson Downing Company, of 
New York, the S. P. Shotter Company 
and the Antwerp Naval Stores Com- 
pany, of Savannah, all of which‘com- 
panies have been actively engaged in 
the Naval Stores business for thirty to 
forty years. With branches in all of 
the receiving ports in the South, in the 
principal distributing points in the 
United States, in Hamburg and Ant- 
werp, and with agencies distributed 
throughout the whole of Europe, the 
company is intimately in touch with 
both the purchasing and consuming 
fields everywhere, and has built up a 
construction that cannot be excelled in 
any department of commerce. 

No better idea of its importance in 
and to the industry can be had than 
from the fact: of its large contractual 
relations with the factorage or receiv- 
ing companies at. what are known. as 
the closed ports, such as Brunswick, 
Pensacola, Tampa, Mobile, Gulfport 
and New Orleans. By its complete 
organization and distributing power it 
is enabled to and does take up and pay 
for practically all of the receipts at 
these points where there is no establish- 
ed market. The price paid for these is 
based upon the daily quotations pre- 
vailing in Savannah, the largest, the 
chief competitive and the basic market 
for NavalStores. By this arrangement 
the producer is assured of a legitimate 
market for his output, which is subject 
to no other contingencies than are in- 
volved in the law of supply and demand. 

In addition to its trading facilities, 
the American Naval Stores Company 
possesses its own terminals and ware- 
houses at both receiving and distribut- 
ing points, has its own steamers and 
steamship line, and is thereby enabled 
to exercise certain economies that 
have added much to the success which 
has placed it at the head of the Naval 
Stores world. x*x 





White Rock Table Water 


At Waukesha, Wis., is located a spring 
of mineral water, the product of which has, 
within recent years, become known in every 
part of the world. It has been given the 
name of the White Rock Spring, and its 
successful exploitation by the National 
Water Company has served the double pur- 
pose of placing a first-class table-water on 
the market, and of calling the attention of 
scientists to a really remarkable process of 
natural filtration. 


To reach the surface the spring has to 
pass through several hundred feet of a for- 
mation of white, marble-like rock, which ab- 
sorbs all impurities and cools and softens 
the water so effectively that it emerges as a 
sparkling liquid with marked tonic quali- 
ties. The geological formation of the dis- 
trict has provided a wide basin to receive 
the spring, which is protected by strata 
of the white bed-rock from any contami- 
nation that might come from the surface 
soil, 


In order, however, that the water may be 
obtained before it has been subjected to any 
exposure, the spring is tapped at a great 
depth, and a continuous supply is piped 
into the bottling-plant, where it sees the 
light for the first time in an air-tight com- 
partment. It is then subjected to a freezing 
process, and is run down to the bottling- 
machines, which turn it out in sealed and 
sterilized packages. The latest modern 
devices have been adopted in the plant, 
which is conducted in accordance with 
scientific rather than ordinary commercial 
methods. 


White Rock is not classed as a medicinal 
water, but has proved to be of great value 
in all ailments arising from impaired diges- 
tion. It isa natural, carbonated water that 
acts as a gentle stimulant upon the stomach, 
and is therefore recommended by doctors 
for the use of dyspeptic patients. But on 
account of the fact that it is an excellent 
beverage for those who are in sound health, 
it is classed as a table-water, and as such 
enjoys a wide and ever-growing popu- 
larity. 

White Rock Water was exhibited at many 
world’s fairs, and has never failed to win 
first place. At the Paris Exposition of 
1900 the water was pronounced by the 
French Government chemist and the exam- 
ining jurors to be absolutely perfect. It 
was the only water to be so classed, and was 











awarded a gold medal. x* 














Re-sales tell the story | 
of superiority of 


The 


Whether you are 
a user or a pros- 
‘pective user of 
electric vehicles, 
either pleasure 
or commercial, 
read through this 
chain of evidence: 


The Adams Express Company 
seven years ago replaced lead battery 
equipment in four of their delivery 
trucks with Edison equipment. Since 
that time they have purchased over rso 
cars, all equipped with Edison Batteries. 


Tiffany & Company replaced tcad 
batteries with Edison Batteries in three 
of their delivery wagons, seven years 
ago. They have since bought eighteen 
more cars, all Edison equipped. The 
Batteries operating these cars have all 
been in service over a period of from four 
to seven years. 


Hearn & Son, after operating fifteen 
cars equipped with Edison Battery for 
three years, discarded lead battery equip- 
ment in twelve cars and installed Edison 
Batteries, making a total of twenty- 
seven Edison equipped cars. 


Frederick Loeser & Company, 
of Brooklyn, after operating an Edison 
Battery for one year in one of their 
vehicles that was made for lead battery 
equipment, replaced lead hatteries with 
Edison Batteries in six more cars. 


The United States ExpressCompany 
have been operating twenty-five vehicles 
with Edison Battery for several years. 


Abraham & Straus, when they 
decided to put in motor vehicle equip- 
ment, purchased twelve vehicles equipped 
with Fs Edison Battery. 


Aitken, Son & Co. ana A. A. 


Vantine & Son have been operating 
thirteen Edison — vehicles over a 
period of four and a half years. 


R. H. Macy & Com any have been 
operating seventeen dison Batte 
equipped cars for the past three and a half 
years. 


Four of the foremost 
electric pleasure vehi- 
cles are now regular- 
ly equipped with the 
Edison Storage Bat- 
tery — Detroit, Bailey, 
Baker, and Waverley 


HESE vehicles are today givin 

more than double the mileage o 
electric pleasure vehicles with lead bat- 
teries—an average well over a hundred 
miles on a charge, while the lead battery 
in most instances will not give an average 
better than fifty miles on a charge. 

The weight of the Edison is only about 
half, per capacity, that of the lead bat- 
tery. The Edison is not subject to any 
of the ills of the lead battery—it is not 
injured by overcharging, by too rapid dis- 
charge, by complete discharge nor by 
standing idle for any length of time either 
charged or discharged. The Edison is 
built to withstand the most intense 
vibration and rough usage. It requires 
less care and attention than any other bat- 
tery und its life is many times that of the 
lead battery. 

Write us today regarding the New 
Edison Storage Battery for electric motor 
vehicle propulsion, gasoline car or motor 
boat ignition, incandescent lighting of 
your motor car, yacht or motor boat— 
or for any other battery requirements. 


EDISON STORAGE 


BATTERY COMPANY 
134 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
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New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway Company 
pulation of New York City ad- 


if the po 
re - A s and bounds toward the five- 
venjon mark, the opening up of new residential 
pet is the most pressing need of the day. 
. Bronx and Westchester County are sec- 
T A offering very great opportunities to home- 
seekers, and, as suburban development is de- 


on proper transportation facilities, 
4 pay jeune that the New York, 
Westchester & Boston Railway Company will 
have its lines in operation before the end of the 
present year. | , ; 

The road in question is the result of the 
in January, 1910, of the New York & 

port Chester Railroad with the New York, 

Westchester & Boston Railway Company. The 

former Was organized in 1906. The latter was 

janned many years ago, although it was not 

F ganized until 1904, and actual construction 

was not commenced until 1905. The two com- 

anies had practically identical aims, and their 
consolidation made possible a homogeneous 
eystem that assures the public a cheaper and 
better service than could have been given by 
competing roads. ; : 

The line, as at_present laid out, is from the 

Bronx side of the Harlem River to Port Chester, 
N. Y., with a branch from Mount Vernon to 
White Plains, and another branch from i oe 
Street, New York City, to Lee fo Neck. The 
entire Borough of the Bronx will be served, and 
the eastern portion of Westchester County 
traversed from end to end. 

The stations will be local and express: the 
express stations being located at the more im- 

rtant points and so arranged that transfer 
may be made from the local trains to the ex- 
press trains. The road will be four-track from 
rgoth Street to Mount Vernon. The branches 
will be two-track lines. Electricity will be used 
as motive power. The trains will run with 
uniform headway, so that the commuter will 
not be dependent upon a time-table. The 
construction work is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. It is of the most modern type in the way 
of roadbed, stations, signals, and steel cars, 
and the road when completed will be in every 
respect an up-to-date line, and will save time 
and shorten the distance for the commuter with 
maximum comfort and safety. 

The New York, Westchester & Boston Rail- 
way Company will afford direct connections 
with the existing subway, and has been so 
planned that it will connect with future sub- 
ways in the Bronx and the proposed extensions 
of the Second Avenue and the Third Avenue 
Elevated roads. One of its most important 

roiects is a terminal in the vicinity of 180th 
Rrreet for the interchange of traffic with all 
lines running into Manhattan. In this manner 
the prompt and thorough distribution of pas- 
sengers will be assured. 

The homeseeker wishing to move northward 
has hitherto been obliged to keep to certain 
restricted lines of travel. After the present 
year, the New York, Westchester & Boston 
Railway Company will have thrown open the 
Bronx and Westchester County to him as never 
before. Much of this section will have no other 
local transit facilities for at least a generation, 
but the whole vast territory will be brought 
into close touch with the business districts. 
The standing of the company as a factor in the 
development of Greater New York is therefore 
apparent. 4*» 





In selecting a medium for financial advertising, the 
esential feature is to eliminate, as far as possible, 
waste circulation. In this connection we would call 
your attention to HARPER’S WEEKLY, whose 
circulation is exclusively among people of affairs— 
those who do things, and are interested in the polit- 
ical, financial and industrial progress of the times. 
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The First National Bank of 
Paterson, N. J. 


THE manufacturing cities on the New Jersey 
side of the Hudson River are important factors in 
that vast suburban region that is beginning to be 
known as “Greatest New York.” The volume of 
business that is transacted daily is exceptionally 
large, and calls for first-class banking facilities. 
This demand, it may be stated, has long been 
satisfactorily met, the financial institutions of the 
section being among the strongest and the most 
ably conducted in the United States. 

Occupying a leading place is the First National 
Bank of Paterson, N.J. It was organized in 1864, 
and for nearly fifty years has enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted growth. It has entirely confined its opera- 
tions to commercial banking, has gained the con- 
fidence of all the large business houses, and has 
rolled up a surplus actually in excess of its capital. 
It is of interest to note that at the date of its or- 
ganization the numerical number of this bank was 


329. It is now No. 175 in a national system in- 


cluding more than 8,000 financial institutions. 
In other*words, the changes of time have elimi- 
nated no less than 155, or nearly one-half, of the 
banks that were in existence in 1864. 

The history of the First National Bank of Pater- 
son is also largely the history of the growth and 
industrial development of the city and surround- 
ing territory. The officers of the bank have been 
far-seeing men of affairs, who have devoted their 
energies to the good of the whole community. 
They have made the institution intrusted to their 
care a vital element in the commercial life of their 
generation. In this respect Paterson has been 
more fortunate than the average manufacturing 
town in the vicinity of a great metropolis like 
New York. 

During its existence the bank under review has 
declared 112 dividends. The present rate is 14 
per cent., and the dividends paid from organiza- 
tion to date amount to over $2,000,000. The cap- 
ital is $500,000, the surplus $600,000, and the un- 
divided profits $75,000. Total deposits amount 
to considerably over $3,000,000. 

To analyze the financial condition of the bank 
as shown by its yearly report dated January 7, 
1911: time loans and U. S. and other bonds 
amount to $3,173,406; cash and balances in 
banks, amounts due from Treasurer of the U.S., 
and demand loans reach the figure of $1,548,948; 
while real estate is valued at $308,800; making 
total assets of $5,031,154. 

A table of the average deposits for the past five 
years shows a steady and healthy growth, and the 
same may be said of the record of loans. In 1910 
the deposits were $2,870,000 and the loans 
$3,306,000. 

The present officers of the bank are-as follows: 
resident, Edward T. Bell; vice-president, W. O. 
‘ayerweather; cashier, Whitfield W. Smith; as- 
sistant cashier, Frederick D. Boge 








A V. % GUARANTEED 
2 MORTGAGES 


Free from Taxation 


THE NEW JERSEY TITLE 
GUARANTEE AND TRUST Co. 


83 & 85 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N.J. 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,925,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 








THE MECHANICS’ TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. Via C. R. R. of N. J. 
atau ut DIRECTORS 
Charles S, Noé, 
Chairman of the Board 
William G. Besler 
Joseph Brady 
Warren Delano 
William Donald 


20 minutes from New York 


COLLECTIONS 


Daily Presentations by our 
messengers on Staten 
Islan (Borough | of 
Richmond, New York 
City), Jersey City (in- 

Greenville), 





cluding 
Hoboken and Bayonne. Lucius F. Donohoe 
< Nal Frederic C. Earl 
Collections for and_ Ac- Cte \ a Charles Fddy 
counts of Banks Solic- vel ie William C, Farr 
ited. r iF ia Oscar L. Gubelman 
— Charles H. Hampton 
Reciprocal Relences based iw ta ian John W. Hardenbergh 
on Volume of Business. =i, {am Robert R. Maffett 
imi i= John A. Middleton 
Organized 1886 hy —— Edward T. Perine 


James P. Sneddon 
DeWitt Van Buskirk 
George W. Young 

Christian B. Zabriskie 
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Only Trust Company in 
New Jersey that Clears 
through the New York . 
Clearing House. 7 - 





OFFICERS 
DeWitt Van Buskirk, Christian B. Zabriskie, William R. Wilde, 
President. Vice-President. Treasurer. 


Frederic C. Earl, 
Secretary. 


Thos. J. Kitts, 
Ass’t Treasurer. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Accounts of Corporations, Firms, and Individuals Solicited 
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Che Crust Company of America 


37-43 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


COLONIAL BRANCH: LONDON OFFICE: 
222 Broadway, New York 95 Gresham Street, London, E. C. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000.00 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Receiver, Fiscal Agent for Corpora- 
tions and Individuals, Trustee under Corporate Mortgages, Transfer Agent and Registrar. Takes 
full charge of real and personal property. 

Allows Interest on Deposits subject to Check. 

Issues Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposit. 

Issues Letters of Credit, Foreign Drafts and Travelers’ Checks. 


OFFICERS 


OAKLEIGH THORNE, President 
HEMAN DOWD, Vice-President WILLIAM J. ECK, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM GILMAN LOW, Jr., Vice-President LAWRENCE SLADE, Assistant Secretary 
H. B. FONDA, Treasurer JOSEPH N. BABCOCK, Trust Officer 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, Secretary JAMES L. de ROSSET, Auditor 


DIRECTORS 


WM. H. CHESEBROUGH SETH M. MILLIKEN 

ASHBEL P. FITCH ORGAN J. O'BRIEN 

H. B. HOLLINS JOSEPH j. O DONOHUE, je. 

AMES S. KUHN LOWELL M. PALMER 

FRANK R. LAWRENC STEPHEN PEABODY 
ERT B. EVAN CORTLAND 


E. CLIFFORD POTTER. 
WILLIAM F. SHEEHAN 
GEORGE R. SHELDON 
HENRY F. SHOEMAKER 


OAKLEIGH THORNE 
W. K. VANDERBILT, Jr. 

















LINCOLN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Madison Square, New York 


Broadway and Lispenard St. Broadway and 72d St. 





Mercantile and Personal Accounts received 
subject to check or on Certificate of Deposit. 
Interest paid on daily balances. 
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THE 
STANDARD TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Receiver, Fiscal Agent for 
Corporations and Individuals, Trustee of Corporation Mortgages, Transfer Agent 
and Registrar. Takes full charge of real and personal property. 


Allows Interest on Deposits Subject to Cheque. 
4 Issues Interest Bearing Certificates of Deposit. 
OFFICERS 
William C. Lane, President. 
Frank K. Sturgis, William C. Cox, Vice-Presidents. 
Charles M. Billings, Secretary. Edward M. F. Miller, Treasurer. 
kK. Brainerd Bulkley, Zelah Van Loan, Asst. Secretaries. 
DIRECTORS 

Pliny Fisk, John G. McCullough, 

William D. Guthrie, Charles L. Pack, 

Fairfax Harrison, John S. Phipps, 
William C. Cox, Gardiner M. Lane, Henry W. Putnam, Jr., 
Alexander H, De Haven, William C. Lane, Basil W. Rowe, 
Samuel M. Felton, E. M. F. Miller, William Salomon, 


Charles F. Smillie, 
John A. Spoor, 
Henry L. Sprague, 
Charles Steele, 

Frank K. Sturgis, 
Nathaniel Thayer. J 


John T. Atterbury, 
Francis S. Bangs, 
William M. Barrett, 

















Columbia Crust Company 
COLUMBIA 135 Broadway, Hew Work 


ithe Capital - - $1,000,000 
maul Surplus - - 1,000,000 
‘Undivided Profits (earned) 700,000 


Independent of the Control of 
any Single Interest. 









WILLARD V. KING, President 

AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, Vice-Pres’t 
HOWARD BAYNE, Vice-President 
LANGLEY W. WIGGIN, Secretary 


Interest is credited 
FRED C. MARSTON, Treasurer monthly on 


PARK TERRELL, Mgr. Municipal Dept. deposit accounts of $500 and 
GEO. EARLE WARREN, Trust Officer | Over, subject to cheque. 
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The Mississippi Snag- 
destroyers 


Every year, when the crest of the 

‘June rise” has swept down the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the stored water of back 
creeks and flooded lands has found its out- 
let, from several ports on the big river 
and its tributaries there begin the annual 
trips of the “ snag-boats,” whose object it 
is to break up the nests of snags left by 
the floods and clear out thoroughly all 
such obstructions to navigation. 

For many years, until the time of 
Shreve, from source to mouth the banks 
and even the channel of the river bristled 
with the stumps and branches of sunken 
trees and logs. Eddies and bends were 
choked with intricate drift piles of 
branches, roots, and trunks. Beneath ap- 
parently safe waters in the swiftest of the 
current often lurked a hidden tree ready 
to tear the bottom from whatever boat en- 
countered it. 

About a hundred years ago, urged by 
insistent Westerners, Congress sought a 
remedy. Captain Shreve had invented a 
boat which he called a “ snag-boat,” which 
he believed would clear the channels, and 
in 1829 he began work with his Heliopolis 
as Superintendent of Western River Im- 
provements. 

The attempt was a success. The Heli- 
opolis was a double-hulled vessel, having 
a powerful beak, or ram, built between 
the hulls forward so massive that it could 
withstand any blow the engines could give. 
Above it were winches, crude, but good 
for their day, and an equipment of tackle, 
saws, and axes. 

With this boat the snags were attacked. 
The practice was to send the beak among 
them at full speed and so break up and 
seatter the branches. Then, lowering lines, 
the master would “snag on to” the ob- 
stinate trunks, apply power to his 
winches, hoist the logs, saw and chop 
them to hits, and allow the pieces to float 
away harmlessly. 

In this way Shreve cleared the river 
in a remarkably short time and later re- 
moved the great raft that obstructed the 
Red River for one hundred and fifty miles. 

The “snag-boats” of to-day have dis- 
carded the beak and have substituted for 
it a huge roller mounted between the hulls, 
over which to draw in the snags. On the 
twin decks is placed a whole battery 
of steam - hoisting engines and derricks 
equipped with cables, the largest .of which 
will lift a dead weight of one hundred and 
fifty tons. 

The work is as much preventive as it is 
curative. Every tree on the river bank 
which bids fair to fall into the stream is 
cut down and sawed up. The work of a 
single “snag-boat” in one season, from 
July to March, was the removal of 2,507 
tree snags from the bottom of the river, 
seventeen immense drift piles from their 
anchorages, and of 5,875 trees from cav- 
ing banks. 





Flowers as Death-lures 


A curious instance of the devices of 
nature to secure the continued existence 
of certain forms of life under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances has recently at- 
tracted attention in a discussion of the 
brilliancy of the colors of Alpine flowers. 
It is known that insects are most im- 
portant agents in the fertilization of flow- 
ers, and this is true of the flowers that 
bloom along the snows of the Alps as 
well as of those that cover the meadows 
far below. 

But it has been observed at the same 
time that the bees and butterflies which 
ascend the mountains in order to visit 
the brightly colored flowers growing there 
perish by the thousand in the sudden cold 
that envelops the peaks and glaciers at 
nightfall. 

It is only the extraordinary attractive- 
ness of the beautiful mountain flowers 
that induces their insect admirers to 
venture into the perilous realm of snow 
and ice. 





Old Olive-trees 


THERE are few trees that bear edible 
fruit which are good for more than a half- 
century, the olive-tree standing alone with 
its long period of usefulness to mankind. 
Some of these trees are extremely long- 
lived. There are some in Syria which 
are known to be more than four hundred 
years old; and not only are they in a 
flourishing condition, but they bid fair to 
bear fruit for another century or two. The 
Syrians have learned much about caring 
for trees from Europeans. Formerly their 
olive-trees were not expected to produce 
fruit oftener than once in three years, 
but with improved methods of culture they 
now bear abundantly each season. In 
ancient times the olives were thrashed 
from the trees with sticks; but now the 
Syrians pick them by hand, thereby pre- 
serving their trees ‘and also improving 
the quality of the fruit, 








UNION 
TRUST Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1864 











Main Office - 80 BROADWAY 
Branch - 425 FIFTH AVENUE 
CAPITAL - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS - - 7,800,000 
EDWIN G. MERRILL - - President 
Authorized to act as 
Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Receiver or Trustee- 
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— 
Over 50,000 Miles in Use 





HE Rail Joint Company’s prod- 

uct has been on the market 

during the past fourteen years, 
which is a strong recommendation in 
itself. A total of over fifty thousand 
miles of railway track has been equip- 
ped, this being sufficient to build a 
double - track railway around the 
Globe. It is being used in nearly 
every commercial country in the World. 






HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
Paris, 1900 
Buffalo, 1901 
St. Louis, 1904 


WEBER JOINT 


Rolled from 
Best Quality 
Steel 


WOLHAUPTER JOINT 


The Rail Joint Co. 


General Offices 
185 Madison Ave., New York City 


Makers of Base-Supported Rail Joints for 

Standard and Special Rail Sections, also 

Girder, Step or Compromise, Frog and 

Switch, and Insulating Rail Joints, pro- 
tected by Patents. 


CATALOG AT AGENCIES 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Colo. _ Portland, ‘ wig 


Boston, Mass. New York,'N.Y. San Franci ve 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburg, Pa. St. Louis, 'V 
Troy, N. Y. 
E. C., Eng. Montreal, Can. 
London, Eng 
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WOODWORTH 
TREADS 


Automobile Tires 


PREVENT TIRE TROUBLES 
—REDUCE TIRE COST= 
THICK HEAD RIVET: 7 





size. 


the rim. 


is sent with every tread. 


use Woodworth Treads. 





Woodworth Treads are tire protectors made 
of chrome leather reinforced by very strong Egyp- 
tian fabric, studded all over with steel rivets. 
They are held on the tire by circular rings on 
each side composed of from six to eight coil 

rings joined by turnbuckle screws, which en- 
sbles one to easily adjust the treads to the dif- 
ferent makes of tires, some of which are much 
larger than others, even though marked the same 


The coil springs instantly take up any slack, 
keeping the treads always tight and smooth and 
reventing any danger of the cover becoming 
loose to chafe or heat the tire. 
perfect freedom to the tire, in no way affecting 
the resilien'cy or easy riding qualities. 
The treads do not come down te the rim, and 
do not have to be removed to take the tire off 


Woodworth Treads fit all makes of tires. 
Any one can easily put them on without taking 
the tire off the rim. A tag giving full instructions 


If vou wish to feel that your tires are safe and 
that you are always ready for a slippery place, 


Sold by all first-class supply houses. 

Send for 1911 catalog and free booklet on 
the “ Preservation of Auto Tires.” 
LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory at Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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OILDAG- 








The Lubricant Harry F. 
Grant Used When He 


Won 


The Vanderbilt Cup 


contains Deflocculated 
Acheson-Graphite in suspen- 
No Automobile, 


ston. 
Boat, Motorcycle, 


Uchicle, or other gas engine unit 
is ran at highest efficiency with- ' 


out itt. Tt is the 


World's 


Greatest Lubricant 


An invention of Dr. Edward G. 

Acheson, the value of whose scientific 

work is recognized the world over. 
Approved by the Automobile Club 


of America. 


After practical application and test, 
the Special Graphite Committee and 
Technical Committee of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America reported that. it 


increases the efficiency of 


the engine; 


Motor 
Commercial 





Decr the 
the exhaust; 


Decreases the quantity of 


lubricating oi1; 


Retains compression in 


cylinders. 


The gas engine is a modern de- 
velopment that needs a modern lubri- 
That Lubricant is OILDAG, 


Send for Booklet Form 60 S. 
/t Will Tell You More About Oildag. 


cant. 


‘ACHESON OILDAG 


PORT HURON, MICH. 


ke from 


COMPANY, 











The Gentler View 


CAPITULATING TO POPULARITY 
By Florida Pier 


THE heroism of being true to one’s 
type is such a lonely, misinterpreted one. 
To wait on one’s highest elevation for 
future encounters with one’s kind, know- 
ing that the compensation of their finding 
you worthy will make all right, does not 
banish utterly the occasional temptations 
to be warmly, if a little indiscriminately, 
human, nor does the compensation make 
one in the least unconscious of assailing 
criticism. It is disquieting to be accused 
of having no friends, the implication be- 
ing that our calibre is established by 
nothing so much as the familiar approval 
of the many, it mattering not in the least 
of what calibre the many be. There come 
moments when to wait for what we have 
only seen a few times and may have 
warped in remembering, or perhaps may 
never see again, seems doubtful wisdom; 
and the desire to be met, if only a quarter 
of the way, and heartily liked, even for 
something one is not and would scorn to 
be, is strong upon us. _ Then if we do 
capitulate it is to hurry back, for 
the time immune to reproaches, chilled 
by advances that were not comprehensions 
and so affected us as mere rude jostlings, 
in a panic that during our absence those 
for whom we have waited have come, and, 
seeing us airing our lesser selves, passed 
on, feeling no glow of the ready free- 
masonry which we forfeited, when by re- 
fusing to capitulate it would have been 
the sign by which we could be identified. 

Every time that we refuse the too easy 
intercourse or remain dumbly unrespon- 
sive to the over-hardy appeal, by just so 
much churlish misunderstanding as we 
let ourselves in for do we establish our 
right to what we await, until by a law 
of nature it seems as though our staunch 
routing of the half good must create a 
high vacuum into which the wholly best 
will rush deliciously. If, unfortunately 
enough, things work out otherwise, and 
we are told that because we were not sat- 
isfied with what was at hand and could 
be easily, laxly had, we, by going with- 
out, have had nothing, what a spirited 
denial it is in our power to make! ‘To 
have it said we have had nothing when 
we made our stand—why our entire lives 
have been illumined by the knowledge that 
because of that we have had ourselves. 
It was more than we asked for. It was 
overwhelming. We demanded others, but 
others of a certain fibre and fire, and for 
the insistence. of our demand we were 
rewarded with ourselves. Here is mat- 
ter for exultation. 

To come upon people who for years have 
not lived the life of their circumstances, 
who have never shielded themselves with 
the ready excuse of, “ My life has been 
such that’”—and the string of things 
they have limply not been follows—is to 
come upen one of the most inspiriting 
and precious of finds. To touch with one’s 
surroundings where one can, and that hap- 
pily, but not to feel the calls from every 
side so loud that one’s shape is distorted 
in the process of too constantly adapting 
until one is so on a level with one’s sur- 
roundings that one is on a level with 
nothing else, that is to have avoided a 
spiritless succumbing from which one sadly 
turns away one’s eyes. Because our 
bodies will be dust in the end is hardly 
sufficient excuse for the over-common 
habit of scattering our entire selves in 
dust-like particles from the very begin- 
ning. We chose to be mere annoying frag- 
ments which obscure the vision of clearer- 
seeing people when, if we had made half 
an attempt, we might have had whole mo- 
ments of being fine porcelain, vessels fit 
to catch who knows what supreme 
glimpse? 

To postpone disciplining selectiveness is 
to make ourselves incapable of it. If we 
remain dull too long a change comes over 
our metal and we can no longer sharpen, 
temper, and refine our powers. We cannot 
even repeat the exclusive withdrawal. We 
have given ourselves to the dilution of the 


‘erowd and with the crowd we must re- 


main. All the avenues leading to those for 
whom we intended waiting when we had 
had a little more of the social, comforta- 
ble befuddlement are irretrievably closed. 
Not only can we no longer hail them when 
they come, but they ~would fail to recog- 
nize us if we did, for we are not now of 
their kind and have no claims of kinship 
upon them. 

It is no compliment to one’s brother to 
rub elbows with him. It leads to leaning 
and a dependency on arm-in-arm support. 
The better way is for every man to walk 
apart at times, with the result that he 
will be far too imposing a presence to el- 
bow, A firm hand will be substituted for a 
part of the anatomy much overrated and 
instinctively plebeian, or, if his voluntary 
isolation has been used to the highest pur- 
pose, he will have become a symbol to 
salute and capable of giving forth much 
rarer matter than hand-clasps, hobnob- 
bings, and feeble support to the feeble. 
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The modern way 


The modern administrator, executor or trustee is not 
the individual—your trust might outlive him, and there 
Besides, it costs no more to employ a 





are other reasons. 
modern trust company that is especially legalized for the 
purpose and that is under the rigid supervision of the State 
authorities. Write us for booklet and concerning any trust 
you may require executed, and the cost. Consult us freely. 
The responsibility of this company is beyond doubt. No 
charge is made for drawing wills and securing in our vaults. 


Fidelity Trust Co.— New York 


Resources over $8,500,000.00 














ings County Trust Company 


342, 344, &@ 346 FULTON STREET 
crIrryvy OF NEW Yorn s: 
BOROUGH OF BHBROORKILIYN 





Capital . - - $ 500,000.00 
Surplus - - " 1,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits - + 603,000.00 





OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, Presipent 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD,) 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, VicE-PRESIDENTS 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, J 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Orricer 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Asst. SEc’y GEORGE V. BROWER, CounseEL 
TRUSTEES 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 


Oe HENRY A. MEYER 


A.A WILLIAM HARKNESS CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE 
WALTER E. BEDELL Eve HUBER CHARLES E. PERKINS 
GEO_V. BROWER H. K. KNAPP DICK S. RAMSAY 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE WHITMAN W. KENYON H. B. SCHARMANN 
ROSWELL ELDRIDGE OSEPH LIEBMANN JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 


- W. McWILLIAMS W. M. VAN ANDEN 
JOHN McNAMEE . JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

















THE MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Equitable Building, New York 


Capital . ; ; ; , . $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits (earned) 7,400,000 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
EDWIN HAWLEY MORTIMER L. SCHIFF 
GATES W. McGARRAH VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
WILLIAM C. POILLON JOHN T. TERRY 


OFFICERS: e 
WILLIAM C. POILLON, President 
JOHN T. TERRY, Vice-President HAROLD B. THORNE, Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDS, Secretary GEORGE W. BENTON, Treasurer 
BETHUNE W. JONES, Asst. Secretary HARRY N. DUNHAM, Asst. Treasurer 


ISAAC MICHAELS, Trust Officer ~ HORACE E. DEUBLER, Auditor 


PAUL D. CRAVATH 
HENRY W. de FOREST 
GEORGE J. GOULD 


Transacts a general Banking and Trust Company business. Allows 
interest on daily balances. Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian, Committee, Receiver, Transfer Agent, Registrar, Depositary, 
Fiscal Agent of Corporations, and in all other representative capacities. 

















GEO. L. HAMMOND, 
President. 


Geo. £. Hammond & Co. 


Harbor Transportation 
129 Front Street, - -~ New York 


Cc. E. FLOWER, 
Secretary. 


BONDED Proprietors 
LIGHTERS UNION NAVAL STORES YARDS 
Foot of Dikeman Street, South Brooklyn 
; ‘ Telephones 876 and 877 John 







































































In almost no line of business does the 
city of New York by comparison with 
other cities of the country show its metro- 
politan character and leadership so 
clearly as in life insurance. The four 
greatest institutions of the kind in the 
world are located in New York City. 
The operations of at least three of these 
have been seriously affected within the 
last five years by the legislation of the 
State. Sufficient time has now elapsed 
for a review of this legislation, and future 
legislators can scarcely go to any better 
school than that provided by a study of 
the Armstrong Laws as originally passed 
and the same laws as they stand to- 
day. They have been extensively modi- 
fied, the interests of the institutions of 
this State demanded that they should 
be modified, and the demands of these 
great institutions have not as yet all been 
satisfied. 

The amendments which have been con- 
ceded and already made cover in some 
degree nearly every point disputed be- 
tween the reformers and the companies. 
The section regulating the election of di- 
rectors in mutual companies was found so 
clumsy that nearly six months were re- 
quired to reach a result, while the ex- 
pense to a single company exceeded two 
hundred thousand dollars.. How well the 
amended section will work remains to be 
seen, as there have been no opposition 
tickets since its enactment. The prohi- 
bition of agreements not to sell securities 
within a certain time had to be amended 
in haste, to provide for the proper hand- 
ling of the securities of a company under- 
going reorganization. The panic of 1907 
showed fluctuations in the market values 
of first-class bonds greater than the mar- 
gin of surplus allowed by the law, and 
section 87 was amended by allowing such 
bonds to be admitted at amortized values. 
It was soon found that the smaller com- 
panies—in whose interest the law was 
ostensibly framed—needed relief from 
the rigid requirements of section 97 more 
than did the latger companies—and relief 
was granted. Finally, the rigid standard 
policy was abandoned and standard policy 
conditions substituted therefor, leaving 
the policy to the natural evolutionary 
forces which had previously produced the 
commendable features of the standard 
policy; the rigid conditions governing 
expenses were relaxed without allow- 
ing any larger expenditures than before; 
and section 96 was so amended that a 





company conducting its affairs econom- 
ically will not be denied the right of 
normal growth, no matter how large it 
may be. 

This is a pretty extensive programme 
of amendments to be enacted within four 
years in order to make tolerable laws 
which were so highly praised upon their 
first enactment. It illustrates the dif- 
ficulty of legislating wisely when legislat- 
ing hastily and under the influence of 
excitement and passion. It illustrates 
another and equally important truth, and 
that is the right of men who are experts 
in business of any kind to be heard before 
a hard-and-fast law is enacted in regulat- 
ing such business. The life insurance 
companies and agents were wise in be- 
ginning at once an agitation for amend- 
ments, and they succeeded in convincing 
such men as Governor Hughes and 
Superintendent Hotchkiss of the justice 
of their demands. 

In the discussions of the law which pre- 
ceded its amendment the man who has 
taken the leading part is President 
Kingsley, of the New York Life. In an 


address delivered before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, at its first 
annual meeting in December, 1907, Mr. 





Kingsley pointed out in a clear and con- 
vincing manner the defects of each one 
of the sections that have since been 
amended. He has elaborated these 
points in many addresses since delivered, 
showing that the restrictions imposed 
were uneconomic, un-American, contrary 
to previous methods, and inconsistent 
with the best interests of the companies 
and of the insured. He kept up the 
agitation when others wearied of the con- 
test, declaring that “in this country 
nothing is ever finally settled until it is 
settled right.” 

Among the subjects to which President 
Kingsley has given much attention, and 
which still await adjudication, are life 
insurance taxation and Federal supervi- 
sion of interstate insurance. The taxa- 
tion of life insurance was long ago de- 
nounced by Senator Sumner as “a tax 
upon a tax,” and therefore “a’ bar- 
barism.”” All the actual property cov- 
ered by the securities of life insurance 
companies is taxed where situated, but a 
tax on the business itself, beyond the cost 
of its supervision, is a tax upon a man for 
doing his duty and adds to the proper 
cost of doing it. The report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance of this State 
for 1910 shows that the taxes collected 
from insurance companies during the pre- 
ceding year were more than double the 
expenses of the Department, and that the 
excess of such collections, from the organ- 
ization of the Department to Oct. 1, 1909, 
has been nearly three million dollars. The 
Superintendent of Insurance in Kansas, 
and the former Superintendent in Colo- 
rado, have declared themselves against 
such taxation. 

As to Federal supervision of inter- 
state insurance, although the Supreme 
Court decided in 1869 that insurance con- 
tracts were not commerce, President 
Kingsley maintains with great force that 
recent changes in the contract, giving life 
policies a definite value, have changed 
the character of the business, so that 
their purchase, sale and transportation is 
commerce within the meaning of the 
Constitution; also that the trend of re- 
cent decisions by the Supreme Court in 
analogous cases indicates that if the ques- 
tion of interstate insurance were to come 
before the Supreme Court under an affir- 
mative act of Congress, the Court would 
reverse its former decision. Federal su- 
pervision would supply a uniform super- 
vision for all companies doing an inter- 
state business, and would do away with 
the expensive, burdensome and some- 
times contradictory regulations of forty- 
eight different States. 

The future of life insurance depends 
to a large degree on what the legislation 
of the future is to be. We are entering 
on a period in which the developments of 
business will be more and more subject to 
governmental revision and control. The 
managers of life insurance companies, 
as well as that of other corporations, 
generally recognize this fact. With up- 
ward of forty-eight separate supervising 
authorities active at the same time, it is 
remarkable that the companies of this 
State should have been driven out of only 
one State of the Union up to the present 
time; but judging from the treatment 
which the companies of other States have 
received at the hands of Texas, and by the 
violent, hysterical and destructive char- 
acter of some considerable portion of the 
Armstrong Laws of 1906, it is not to be 
wondered at that the managers of a busi- 
ness whose success depends largely on 
the geographical extent of its operations 
look to Federal control as the one solution 
of what otherwise seems to be an insolv- 
able problem. +*, 
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The Home Life 


Tue structure at the intersection of 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, a cor- 
ner favored by all the winds that blow, re- 
sembles the prow of a modern liner headed 
northward; ae popular fancy put on it the 
name of Flatiron Building, and by that 
name it is commonly known, Originally, 
somebody imagined a likeness to a lead- 
pencil, point up, in the building which faces 
City Hall Park from 256 Broadway; but 
before construction had proceeded far the 
site was broadened, and the fancied resem- 
blance disappeared, taking the name with 
i 


A booklet of the Home Life Insurance 
Company ingeniously groups three views of 
the building and its public and private 
neighbors. One is by daylight, all being 
illuminated alike; one is the night view, 
showing outlines and lighted windows; the 
third is by searchlight, showing the white 
building against a dark background. By 
daylight, by moonlight, or by searchlight, 
the Home Life is declared to look well; but 
by the fierce light of publicity it looks better 
still. This is a fanciful way of putting a 
demonstrated fact. : 

Judged by size alone, this is not the 
greatest company, being ranked by four 
New York institutions in respect to volume 
of insurance outstanding. But let us put 
this question of size to test. There is a 
glamour about bigness, undoubtedly, which 
attracts attention, but without calling upon 
reason. If a man can draw his check on 
one of the very biggest banks he does gain a 
superficial impression of having large re- 
sources; thus he may flatter his own vanity, 
and if he pays one bill by a check on 
the very big bank he may possibly be able 
to get a little more trust, or get it a little 
more pleasantly, in the next instance. But 
you can draw no more out of the big than 
out of the little bank, and the thing which 
makes mercantile credit in the long-run is 
promptness and certainty of payment; if 
the check is drawn when due, and if it goes 
through the clearing-house, the holder neither 
cares nor thinks about what city bank it is 
drawn on. He wants payment—without dis- 
count, without delay, and without uncertain- 
ty; he is not interested in anything else. 

This is even more true as to life insurance, 
since your insurance (and the particular 
company you are in) is your own private 
affair; the fact of carrying insurance may 
properly be made known, for it is a just aid 
to one’s mercantile standing, but nobody 
knows or thinks what office you are in. Is 
your policy certain of payment, without 
delay or difficulty? Is its net cost the lowest 
practicable, so that your money goes as far as 
money can be made to go in life insurance? 

Tested by these questions—which are all 
that can be tasianaly put—the Home Life 
is as brilliant a jewel as the insurance mine 
produces. A policy-holder will get from it 
all that is justly his, and this “all” will be 
as much as life underwriting can produce. 
There is no mirage about the Home Life’s 
insurance. Since it began apportioning an- 
nual dividends, back in 1862, that trying 
year of the Civil War, it has never failed to 
make a handsome return to its members. 

Honors accorded to the Home Life by in- 
surance historians are these among others: It 
was the first life-insurance company to remove 
from its policies restrictions as to residence 
and rhe. a is the only company to account 
annually for deferred dividends; the Arm- 
strong Investigating Committee declared it 
to be ‘‘a model and a measuring-rod.” 

Last year the company celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary, and, to mark it in a 
fitting manner, called upon its agents to 
supply sufficient business to bring the in- 
surance in force up to One Hundred Millions. 
The agency force met the wishes of the man- 
agers, so that the company at the close of 
the year showed $100,215,000 in force, in- 
dicating a gain of $7,683,000 over the figures 
of 1909. In making this handsome gain the 
company had the hearty co-operation of its 
policy-holders, who appreciate the worth of 
their contracts. 

Anexamination just completed by the New 
York State Insurance Department contains 
these commendations of the management: 

“As a result of a thorough examination 
into the affairs of this company, it is evident 
to your examiners that the business is being 
conducted in an efficient manner. There is 

also every indication that its officers and 
employees are working together with the 
single purpose of carrying on the business 
faithfully and economically, with a view to 
obeying fully the law and with the intention 
of dealing with the policy-holders justly. 

“The system of accounting in use and the 
general management are excellent, and show 
no lack of carefulness in any department of 
the work.” ; 

During the able administration of Presi- 
dent Geo. E. Ide, covering nearly seventeen 
years, the company’s assets have increased 
from $8,246,604 to $25,025,299.06. In the 
same period the insurance in force has in- 
creased from $38,807,725 to $100,215,000. 

The Home Life is bound to grow. It has 
behind it the combined power of a good 
cause, & conservative management, and an 
unblemished reputation for having kept the 
uttermost obligations of trusteeship. +*» 





The 
Home Insurance Company 
New York 


SOMETHING more than half 4 cen 
tury ago two Fire Insurance Can. 
panies were formed in New York City 
each with a Capital of $509 000, 
which was double that of any Res 
York Company then doing !nisiness 
One of those two—THE HOMME IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
—now leads all the Fire Companies 
in the world. In income, asses and 
business several American Companies 
long since passed the largest of the 
British Life and Accident Coiipanies 
and in 1906 the assets of The HOME 
were shown to exceed the fire assets 
of the largest British Company, thug 
putting the United States in the lead 
in all three branches of insurance, to 
wit: Fire, Life and Accident. 

As soon as its organization wag 
completed, in April, 1853, The HOME 
entered the then almost unexplored 
field of a general-agency business, It 
has been most capably officered and 
conservatively and skillfully directed, 
Its executives have been taken almost 
exclusively from inside its own ranks, 
and long tenure of service has notably 
characterized its administration in al] 
branches—clerical, field and_ official, 
A recent list of “veterans ” disclosed 
over four hundred of its agents, field 
men and officers who have served the 
Company continuously for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

Its present Chief Executive, Mr, 
Elbridge G. Snow, joined the forces of 
The HOME in 1862 as a clerk, was ap- 
pointed to official position as Assistant 
Secretary in 1885, and elected Presi- 
dent in 1904. The Company has 
more than maintained its record of 
progress under his administration, 
having, as above indicated, taken the 
premier position among Fire Com- 
panies in the world in 1906. 

The cash capital has been succes- 
sively increased at various times to 
the present amount of $3,000,000. In 
the great Chicago fire of 1871 The 
HOME sustained losses aggregating 
over $3,000,000, necessitating an as- 
sessment of 60%, which the stock- 
holders promptly contributed, there- 
by adding greatly to the already con- 
siderable prestige of the Company. 
Since that time The HOME has met 
its losses in great conflagrations and 
in regular course with a promptness, 
with a certainty of resource, and with 
a cheerful readiness which have in- 
spired confidence in its loss claimants 
and excited the admiration of the 
business world. 

The HOME’S last Annual State- 
ment, January Ist, 1911, sets forth 
total assets of $30,178,913. After 
setting aside reserves for outstanding 
risks, for loss claims reported or pend- 
ing, for taxes to become due and for all 
other purposes, a surplus to policy- 
holders of $16,829,613 is shown. De- 
ducting from this the Cash Capital 
of $3,000,000, and a further contin- 
gent reserve of $1,500,000 voluntarily 
set aside (The HOME is the only 
Company observing this extra cau- 
tion) for a “conflagration surplus,” 
the net surplus over all liabilities and 
contingencies is $12,329,613. 

This great Company, with its un- 
excelled and unbroken record of com- 
petent, conservative management, 
absolute honesty of practice and unl- 
form fair dealing; appreciated by its 
thousands of local agents throughout 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba, esteemed by its policy-hol:ers, 
and highly regarded by all who {know 
it, affords every assurance that it will 
continue to be an unshakable defense 
against financial disaster to its policy- 
holders by fire, even in the possible 
event of a series of conflagra‘ions 
which would shake fire insuran:e to 
its foundations. 4*5 















The Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company 








Tue ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
pies a unique position in the business world. 


cen- occu 

‘om- It is predominant in its field in view of the fact 

. that since 1798, when the first marine insurance 

ity ’ company was chartered by the State of New 
000, York, there have been forty-seven different or- 
New ganizations doing marine insurance, and of these 
ness, the company under review is the only one that 

IN- has survived. It has played an important part 
RK in the development of the commerce of the United 
ieee States, has afforded protection to the merchant 
anies marine in times of war as well as peace, and is 
and robably held in higher esteem than‘any concern 
Anies of its kind that could be named. 

the The present company was preceded by the 

: Atlantic Insurance Company. The latter was in- 
niles, corporated in 1829. The moving spirit in its 
JME affairs was Josiah L. Hale, who was instrumental 
sets in organizing it with Eastern capital, served long 
thus and acceptably as its president, and was largely 
lead responsible for its great prosperity. With him 
. was associated Mr. Walter R. Jones. 
9 to In 1842 it was decided to liquidate and organ- 

ize a new company on the mutual system, which, 
was as it tended to lower the cost of insurance, com- 
ME mended itself very strongly to the merchants and 
ship-owners of the day. The stockholders of the 

red Atlantic Insurance Company were called upon to 


It subscribe $100,000, the arrangement being that 


and same should be returned at the end of two years, 
ted, with interest. The full amount was readily ob- 
Lost tained, and it may be mentioned that when it was 
rks repaid $32,800 in profits was aiso divided as a 
aa bonus. 
bly The charter of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
all Company was granted by the Legislature of New 
‘ial, York in April, 1842. The following month a 
sed meeting was held for the purpose of receiving ap- 
eld plications for insurance, and before the close of 
¥ the day applications aggregating $800,000 had 
the been filed. This was the nucleus of the subse- 
1an quent enormous business of the company. On 
May 27, 1842, Mr. Walter R. Jones was elected 
Mr president and Mr. Josiah L. Hale vice-president. 
ag At the time it was intended that these two 
of gentlemen should hold the offices of president and 
ap- vice-president alternately, but owing to Mr. 
unt Hale’s impaired health he preferred to continue 
4g}- as vice-president until 1854, when he resigned. 
a8 Mr. Jones retained the presidency until his death 


in April, 1855. 
of Special mention must be made of the high 


on, character of the officers of the company and of its 
he trustees. They were all men of large affairs, and 
m- their standing in the commercial life of New York 
City was a powerful influence in cementing the 
hold of the new organization upon the com- 
eS- munity. 
to In 1846 the declaration of war with Mexico 
In caused much anxiety in shipping circles. The 
he Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company did not ap- 
preciably raise its premium rates during the 
ng prevalence of the war, but its losses were some- 
S- what greater and its dividend of profits for the 
k- year was as low as 12 percent. In 1851 it was 
e- decided to purchase a lot and erect a building for 
the use of the company at Wall and William 
n- Streets. This was subsequently done, and the 
y. building was occupied until 1900. At the latter 
et date ijt was torn down and the present home 
id of the company—the eighteen-story Atlantic 
5 Building—erected on. its site. 
h The year 1852 was an unusually fortunate one, 
resulting in net profits of over $1,000,000. In 
a 1854, however, there were so many maritime 
ts disasters that for the only time in its history the 
company failed to make a dividend of profits. 
le Even during the dark days of the Civil War no 
year failed to show a substantial profit. There- 


= after business continued to show a normal in- 
; crease, which has continued to the present day. 
h During the Spanish-American War it was decided 
not to insure property other than that owned by 


. citizens of the United States. This resolution 

g saved the company from heavy loss, and it is be- 

[s lieved that business for that year would have been 

1 unprofitable had indiscriminate insurances been 
made. 


- During its existence the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Company has insured property to the 
value of $24,863,270,381. It has received pre- 
] miums thereon to the extent of $241,665,299, and 
paid losses amounting to $136,140,430. It has 
issued certificates of profits to dealers totaling 
; me 6,410,870, of which there have been redeemed 
| $78,964,480, leaving outstanding on January 1, 
Tit, the sum of $7,446,390. The interest paid 
on certificates amounts to $21,256,755. On De- 
cember 31, r1g1o0, the o of the company 
amounted to $13,274,49 
The company is piss: on a strictly mutual 
basis. The profits revert to the assured, and are 
divided annually upon the premiums terminated 
during the year. This has the result of reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance, and indirectly of 
Ps omotin American shipping. In view of its 
rvices along these lines the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Company takes rank as one of the most 
important enterprises of its time. It is to-day on 
a firmer basis than ever before, and indications 
point to a continued enlargement of its scope in 
connection with the commerce of the country. 

It has always been the policy of the company 
to reward its employees by promotion whenever 
possible. Most of its officers have risen from 
small clerical positions, and it is on record that 
since its organization there have been 227 persons 
connected With the institution, of which number 
67 were still connected with it in 1901. The 
present officers are as follows: President, A. A. 
Raven; vice-president, Cornelius Eldert; second 
vice-president, Walter Wood Parsons; third vice- 
president, Charles E. Fay; fourth vice-president, 
John H, Jones Stewart; secretary, G. Stanton 

Ployd. -Jones. ae 


-How Massachusetts Gave 
New York a Town 


THERE is an interesting story in con- 
nection with the cession by Massachusetts 
to the State of New York of the little 
tract known as Boston Corner. 

In the early Colonial days the Puritan 
commonwealth was wont to “claim every- 
thing,” as some one has put it, “ from 
Cape Cod westward to the western ocean.” 
That was a good claim for Massachusetts 
to hold, so long as the Dutch were in New 
York; but things were different when the 
British came and the valley of the Hudson 
pertained to the House of York. 

It was about ten years before the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War when 
the two Colonies took steps to untangle 
the matter by appointing commissioners 
to fix upon a mutually acceptable boun- 


dary. 
New York claimed everything to the 
Connecticut River; Massachusetts every- 


thing to the Pacific Ocean. Eventually 
they came near enough to a settlement to 
agree on the starting-point of the line, but 
could not decide whether or not it should 
parallel the Hudson. So they gave up the 
problem in despair of agreement. 

After the Revolution the dispute was 
referred to Congress. A new commission 
was appointed, and this time a boundary 
was definitely fixed, beginning at a point 
on the Massachusetts - Connecticut line 
twenty miles from the Hudson and ex- 
tending northeastward in a straight line 
parallel with the general trend of the 
river. 

This line followed closely the western 
slope of the Taconic Mountains, leaving 
the valley land in New York State. At 
the southwest angle, however, the moun- 
tains receded and left about three hundred 
acres of bottoms in Massachusetts. 

This section, which became Boston Cor- 
ner, was inaccessible from the eastern side 
of the mountains. Its inhabitants did 
not vote, nor were they approached by tax- 
collectors. In time they came to bear 
an unenviable reputation for lawlessness 
throughout that region, a circumstance 
that eventually made it a resort for all 
manner of lawbreakers. Officers from 
Massachusetts could not get over the 
mountains in time, and New York had 
no jurisdiction. 

It was in the year 1853 that matters 
reached their worst stage. John Mor- 
risey, the most famous pugilist of the 
time, «nd another met there to decide the 
heavy-weight championship of the country. 
A big crowd from New York went up to 
see the mill. The men fought with bare 
knuckles, and the fight became very 
brutal and_ horrible. Their seconds 
eventually joined in, and a general mélée 
resulted. 

This was too much for Puritan Massa- 
chusetts, which had for some time been 
considering the organization of a special 
police for Boston Corner. The Legislature 
of 1854 passed a bill that became law the 
next year whereby a tract of about one 
thousand acres, including Boston Corner, 
was ceded to the State of New York, a 
cession that New York accepted. 

The Boston Corner of to-day is a far 
different community from that of the 
fifties. It is a peaceable and law-abiding 
place that has entirely outgrown the 
memory of its disreputable days, the only 
evidence remaining of which may be seen 
on a map of Massachusetts which shows 
the southwest corner chopped off at an 
angle. 
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There is one best way to know this quality, this comfort, this sense of 

utter satisfaction that comes from owning aad riding in a Royal Tourist. ‘That 

is, give the car an actual working test. See how she stands up to the merits 
we’ve mentioned, by actual road duty. 

Call at one of our salesrooms or arrange by ’phone for a demonstration of 
the Royal Tourist. If you haven’t time for that right now, or if you are not 
near to one of our salesrooms, let us send you some information that is interest- 
ing and understandable, because it is as free from unintelligible technicalities 
as the Royal Tourist is ‘free from trouble, 

The Royal Tourist Car Company 
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You Have Made Up Your Mind 


to Own an Automobile 


OU’RE on the verge of an investment that 
yields unequalled dividends of the kind that 
make life really worth the living—7f you invest 

in the right car. The right car will be one that will 
give you the utmost of enjoyment, comfort and 
service with the least care, annoyance and expense. 
Others who have sought the best by actual test have 
found these qualities most harmoniously combined 
in the Royal Tourist. 


The Royal Tourist is an Evenly Balanced Car 


OTHING freakish or extreme in any detail of it. No one 

quality sacrificed to the over-development of some other 
quality. It’s sane and sound and practical in every particular 
—the golden mean between extravagance and cheapness. You 
can‘ pay lots more for a car than you'll pay for your Royal Tourist. 
But in luxury of appointment, beauty of finish, distinctiveness 
of design and absolute dependability, you can scarcely ask for 
more than the Royal Tourist affords. And when in addition you 
get the best that can be obtained in the way of comfort and 
service, youll appreciate that it is extravagance to pay more for 
a car than the cost of a Royal Tourist. 
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If you buy a cheaper car than the Royal Tourist you’!] get far less. You’ll 
‘be pinched on comfort, or you’ll be deprived of its easy riding qualities, or 
you’ll get a less substantial frame, a cheaper grade of workmanship, a doubt- 
ful engine—you’ll be skimped somewhere, that’s sure. You'll be cheated out 
of the full realization of the very pleasures that have led you to put your 
money into a car. You effect a costly saving when you rob yourself of the 
fullest realization of everything that makes for complete motoring enjoyment 
such as the Royal Tourist will give. r 




















SALESROOMS 


NEW YORK, 1880 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, 604-606 N. Broad St. 
BOSTON, 182 Columbus Avenue - - CHICAGO, 2031 Michigan Avenue 
CLEVELAND, Cor. 72nd and Lake Shore R. R. 
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CORNER OF WALL AND WATER STREETS 
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the heart and put a 
man in good humor 
with himself and the 


. world. 


Try it at any good Restaurant, 


Chop House or Club. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 


Our distilling method is so old-fashion- 
ed that we are alone in cur use of it. 
This explains the superior purity, 

ness and mellowness of Cas 


cade. 
Original bottling has old gold label. 


GEO.A.DICKEL & CO., Distillers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 








FOR MEN 


“MADE AT KEY WEST= 


OF BRAINS 


IGARS| THE LEVER 


By William Dana Orcutt 
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THE MOST COMPLETE 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


PLANT IN AMERICA 























ESTABLISHED IN 1795 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO. 








REORGANIZED 1879 





























DESIGNING ENGRAVING 
PRINTING AND BINDING 
IN ALL THEIR BRANCHE. 



































OR more than a 
_ century the growth 
of the American 
Bank Note Com- 
pany has been co- 
incident 
increasing finan- 
America. It has 
prospered because 
it has insisted on 
constant experimentation in order 
that every possible safeguard might be 























placed upon the engraving and print- | 
Its pro- | 


ing of financial obligations. 
gressiveness has resulted, naturally 


enough, in an increased demand for its | 


output. This demand has in turn ne- 
cessitated added manufacturing facili- 
ties. To meet this demand the pres- 
ent new plant in the Bronx has been 
built. 

This new building should not be con- 
fused with the recently erected struc- 
ture on Broad Street, in the 
centre of New York’s financial 
district, which will continue to [> 
be the company’s executive [= 
and administrative headquar- : 
ters. The new plant in the | 
Bronx is designed to meet the  "* 
increased manufacturing re- 
quirements only. 

When finished and equipped 
it will be the most complete 
plant of its kind in America, if 
not in the world. The word 
“plant”? is used advisedly. 
Printing nowadays is done in a 
“plant,” not a “shop.” Its re- 
quirements extend far beyond 
the simple facilities of the 
early masters of the craft. 
The rapid multiplication of 
processes of engraving and 


with the | 


eee the elevation of printing 
| 
| 
ae 
cial importance of | 





to a place among the fine arts, have 
resulted in the intimate affiliation 
of all those allied trades whose ac- 
tivities are brought to such enviable 
development in the various divisions 
and departments of the American 
Bank Note Company. 

The Typographic Division, a term 
given that branch of the industry de- 


| voted to the designing, engraving and 


printing of catalogues, booklets, fold- 
ers, maps, tickets, and other forms of 
business literature, will occupy a large 
part of the new building. 

The ideal is unattainable in print- 
ing, as in ell other fields of production. 
But the American Bank Note Com- 
pany believes that experience counts; 
and that experience plus equipment, 
plus organization, are likely to result in 
exceptional quality. At least. the 
high order of the product of this de- 
partment for many years would sub- 


New Plant of the American 


stantiate the claim. Furthermore, 
system, modern equipment and large 
organization reduce rather than in- 
crease the cost of production, and while 
still maintaining its high standards of 
quality the company expects to give 
its customers the benefit of decreasing 
costs by reason of the larger plant. 

Where the intelligent. handling of 
fine work is a matter of daily routine, 
as it is in this Typographical Division, 
there is a refinement of skill seldom 
possible with the smaller printer. That 
is one reason why the company holds 
its enviable reputation among dis- 
criminating buyers of printing. Rep- 
utation rather than geographical loca- 
tion usually proves the deciding factor 
with such men, and so for years the 
company has enjoyed the work of in- 
dividuals and corporations in all parts 
of the world. 

In the vast field of railroad and 





steamship advertising, the company 





Bank Note Co., New York 











occupies a unique position. Sereely 
an important transportation line has 
failed to accept in the preparation of 
its literature the expert service of the 
Typographical Division, while i: the 
production of tickets the comp: iy js 
equally well known. Presses cx able 
of printing 142 miles of tickets in g 
single day, indicate the capacity « this 
department of American Bank Note 
work. If laid in a continuous line this 
ticket output would in a week :cach 
from New York to Chicago. in g 
year’s time it would form an unbroken 
path nearly twice around the carth, 
Special presses—in many instances their 
exclusive use—make possible every {orm 
of local, coupon, stub, or duplex ticket 
in one or many colors and in quanti- 
ties from a few thousand to a billion, 
In its map department the American 
Bank Note Company prepares wax 
engravings in all sizes and colors, and 
its long experience in such work fre- 
quently enables it to offer sug- 
gestions in the preparation of 
new maps or the revision of old 
ones that result in practical 
“~~ saving to its customers. 
“a The Steel Plate Division will 
likewise occupy extensive quar- 
ters in the new plant. The work 
of this division is too widely 
known to require more thana 
word. Here are produced, from 
original plates, Certificates of 
Stock, Bonds, Postage Stamps 
and myriad forms of financial 
obligations current in the world 
of business in this and foreign 
countries. In the growth of this 
department may be traced the 
development of the greatest 
financial and industriai enter- 
prises of America. 4*, 





George Otis Draper 


R. GEORGE OTIS 

DRAPER, formerly of 

Hopedale, Mass., is a new- 
comer to New York financial circles, 
He is a son of the late General 
William F. Draper, former Am- 
bassador to Italy, and was for years 
connected with the well-known 
Draper Company. 

Since associating himself with 
New York interests, Mr. Draper has 
decided to go quite extensively into 
the Real Estate business, having or- 
ganized the DRAPER REALTY 
CO., now owning the TAYLOR 
Property at Bayside, L. I., which 
is to be immediately placed on the 
market as a high-grade Real Estate 
resident section on lines similar to 
Tuxedo Park. 

Mr. Draper is also President of 
the DRAPER-HANSEN CO., 
doing a general sales agency and 
advertising business, and is official 
head of various other corporations 
connected with the Lumber Industry, 
Electrical Contract Work, and vari- 
ous Patented Specialties and Special 
Products. 

Mr. Draper is Vice-President of 
the National Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, member of the Board 
of Government of the American 
Civic Federation, and on the Wel- 
fare Committee of the Nationai Civic 
Association. ,*, 








The Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Company 





It is a fact well known to mining experts and 
to metallurgists that copper presents more seri- 
ous problems in connection with its production 
as an article of commerce than almost any 
other metal. Until recent years only the 
highest-grade ores were deemed worthy of at- 
tention, while the generally accepted methods 
of refining and smelting were crude and incom- 
plete. The demand in this field, however, has 
always exceeded the supply, and the desirabil- 
ity of utilizing the copper resources of the 
United States to their full extent has been-long 
recognized. 

The Nevada Consolidated Copper Company 
must be credited with being a pioneer in a novel 
enterprise. Together with the Utah Copper 
Company, with which it is now closely asso- 
ciated, it inaugurated the mining, smelting, and 
refining of low-grade copper deposits never 
previously worked because never before con- 
sidered payable. Its success has been remark- 
able, and it may be said to have created a new 
and vastly important industry. 

The mines and plant of the company are 
situated in and around the Steptoe Valley, in 
Nevada. Ground was first broken barely four 
years ago, and subsequent operations have 
been unusually free from the mistakes and de- 
lays attendant upon the average mining enter- 
prise. A comprehensive plan was adopted, and 
by the far-seeing management of the executive 
department, combined with the efforts of an 
able engineering staff, same may be said to 
have been brilliantly executed. 

During the year ending September 30, rg10, 
62,772,342 pounds of refined copper were pro- 
duced. This was a marked advance upon the 
output of preceding vears, the capacity of the 
smelter having been increased to 8,o00 tons per 
day, and new tonnage of payable ore amount- 
ing to over 14,500,000 tons having been de- 
veloped. The last-named item was an increase 
for the year of nearly fifty per cent. 

The net profit for the year under considera- 
tion was $3,580,786, and after dividends had 
been paid a surplus of over $598,000 remained 
on hand. The fiscal year was closed with total 
undivided profits of over $2,500,000, and with 
surplus quick assets amounting to more than 
$2,600,000. 

The Nevada Consolidated Copper Company 
now owns all of the capital stock of the Steptoe 
Valley Smelting & Mining Company. It has 
also recently acquired the entire physical 
property of the Cumberland Ely Copper Com- 
pany. It is a large bondholder in the Nevada 
Northern Railway. The latter is the road that 
handles the output of the copper plant, and has 
a capacity of as much as 10,000 tons per day. 

As one of the leading agencies in the develop- 
ment of the mineral wealth of Nevada, the 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Company takes 
high rank among the mining enterprises of the 

country. Its executive offices are in New York 





City, Mr. S. W. Eccles being its president. 4*, 
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The 3-in-One Oil Company 





SrtncE the date when it was first manufactured 
as a side line in a varnish factory, nearly twenty 
years ago, 3-in-One oil has become one of the most 
universally used and widely known products of 
its kind. The history of the concern that placed it 
on the market is one of the romances of the in- 
dustrial world; it bristles with examples of what 
can be done by men who believe in the sound value 
of the goods they offer to the public. Of scarcely 
less interest is a consideration of the manifold pur- 
poses served by the oil, and the fact that the latter 
is used and recommended by large business organi- 
zations that have no financial interest in its manu- 
facture. 

The 3-in-One Oil Company was established in 
1894, and incorporated in 1899 with a capital stock, . 
full paid, of $100,000. One of the men with whom 
the idea originated was Mr. J. Noah H. Slee, now 
president of the company. Mr. Slee is a type of 
the daring and resourceful business pioneer, and it 
was largely through his efforts that the enterprise 
was successfully launched and finally developed to 
its present magnitude. 

In 1805 the factory had just 234 square feet of 
floor space; to-day it has over 20,000 square feet. 
It began as a small plant, serving a limited number 
of agencies; to-day it operates a Canadian as well 
as an American factory, maintains branches in 
Europe, Australia, and every other country of the 
civilized world. It is a co-operative enterprise, 
returning 6 per cent. bonus of the earnings of each 
factory employee, and is noted for fhe modern and 
enlightened policy that it observes in all its re- 
lations. 

3-in-One oil serves the triple purpose of lubricat- 
ing, cleaning and polishing. It can be used on any 
machine, on furniture, hardwood floors, locks, 
musical instruments, clocks and watches, on any 
article, in short, which could conceivably require 
the use of oil. It was the first bicycle oil, and has 
proved to be the best lubricant for sewing-machines. 
As an illustration of the manner in which this 
product has come into general favor, it is of in- 
terest to note the action taken by the various fire- 
arms companies. Every large concern in this field 
now packs a sample of 3-in-One oil with each gun 
or revolver delivered to a customer, and advises 
that it be frequently applied. 

In reviewing the achievements of the company 
under consideration it would be impossible to over- 
look the effective and original methods by means of 
which it has attracted the attention of the public 
toward its product. Millions of booklets describ- 
ing 3-in-One oil have been sent broadcast over the 
country, and samples go to every one desiring 
them. A fair idea of the growth of the business 
may be gained from the statement that, whereas 
in 1904 only 27,000 samples were distributed, the 
number had risen to over 100,000 in 1909. In view 
of the above it is not surprising that the name 
“*3-in-One oil” should have become a veritable 
household word. 

A sample will be mailed on request. Address 
84 Broadway, N. Y. #** 





The Lead Pencil 


WE seldom stop to consider how much 
civilization is dependent on the modest, un- 
retentious lead pencil, and how much this 
ittle article has contributed to the arts. 

What has this slender instrument accom- 
plished in giving expression to and trans- 
mitting men’s thoughts? What place will 
history accord it as an agent in perpetuating 
history? Man’s inseparable and intimate 
companion, divulging to the world his joys 
and woes, it has not a small place in the pro- 
motion of progress and culture. 

Born in England, reared in Germany, 
brought to its full stature in the United 
States, the pencil as now made is largely a 
creature of American brains. 

As an American industry, pencil making 
has long since lost its pin feathers, and is 
now rated among the large and important 
manufactures of the country. Recent years 
have been marked by great strides in its 
development. 

In round numbers there are four hundred 
millions of lead pencils made in the United 
States annually. To manufacture _ this 
quantity there are required every year two 
hundred thousand trees of Southern Red 
Cedar, the only wood thus far discovered 
which may be successfully used for the 
purpose. 

It has long been the custom for pencil 
manufacturers to christen their product, 
and thus it is that the pencil in your pocket 
will be found to have a name by which it is 
always identified. 

One of the most popular and widely used 
pencils of the higher class is the “Mongol” 
pencil. Many millions of these are dis- 
tributed every year by the manufacturer, 
EBERHARD FABER, and it has long since 
become the standard commercial pencil. Its 
beautiful yellow finish, with gold-banded, 
oxidized-metal tip and red rubber, have 
long been familiar to business men. 

The EBERHARD FABER factories are 
located in Brooklyn, N. Y., where about 
one thousand operatives are employed in 
producing their well-known goods. The 
encil is the product of many operations, 
involving the use of intricate machines, be- 
sides much hand labor. For its manu- 
facture, the world contributes thé raw m:- 
terial—Ceylon its Graphite, India its Gums, 
Brazil its Rubber and the United States its 
Cedar. These materials, under the expert 
handling of the chemist, aided by the skilled 
operatives and splendid machinery, all have 
their part in the production of this indis- 
pensable article, which from School-rooin 
to White House is daily doing its work in a 
thousand different ways. 4*, 
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WE are always a7 
| your serve tor the 
Supply of Electricity for 
| Light, Heat or Power 


) Consult us about your light and 
: power problems in your home or 
office. Our Service Bureau will 
advise you without obligation on 
your part. 


| Call, : Write or Phone. 


The New York Edison Company 
Phone 3000 Worth 
55 Duane Street, New York 











Gas for Industrial Use 


From the delicate work of jewelry- 
making and china-firing, through 
all the grades of industrial use, 
to the furnishing of power for the 
operation of a huge plant, gas is a 


Clean, Efficient, and 
Economical Fuel 


Saves time Saves space 


Instantly started Instantly stopped 


Eliminates ashes Eliminates dirt and 


dust 


No cost for fuel 
storage 


No cost for fuel 
transportation 


Gives evenly dis- ” 
tributed heat 


Gives efficiently 
directed heat 


Convenient 





Always ready 


Use of gas in metal working 


If you are a manufacturer in New 
Y ork City (Manhattan or the Bronx), 


have one of our experts advise you 
about gas.. No cost for this service. 


Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
GEO. B. CORTELYOU, President 














COMPLIMENTS OF 


CHARLES T. WILLS, nc 


BUILDERS 








286-288 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















THE ROSE BRICK CO. 


The largest individual manufac- 
turers of Bricks in the world 


[exclusive of Front Brick] 


SOLICITS YOUR BUSINESS 


Communicate with us through our 
New York Distributors, as follows: 


N. & W. J. PECK CO. 

CONEY ISLAND 

i pursey 00. 103 Park Ave., New York 
BUILDING MATERIAL CO. 

JOHN B. ROSE CO. 

























NEw YORK STATE RAILWAYS 


Electric Transportation Lines 
Serving Central New York 








CITY LINES 
ROCHESTER UTICA ROME 
SYRACUSE ONEIDA SCHENECTADY 


INTERURBAN LINES 
Between the following Cities, Towns, and intermediate points : 
ROCHESTER — CANANDAIGUA — GENEVA — SODUS POINT 
SYRACUSE — ONEIDA — UTICA 
UTICA — HERKIMER — LITTLE FALLS — ROME 
SCHENECTADY—ALBANY—TROY—BALLSTON—SARATOGA 

















FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS, ADDRESS 
Schenectady Railway Company, Schenectady, N. Y. | Oneida Railway Company, Utica, N. Y. 
Utica & Mohawk Valley Railway Company, | Syracuse Rapid Transit Railway Company, 
Utica, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ or, NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS, Rochester, N. Y. 

















= 
You Buy Varnish by the Gallon 
You Pay for it by the Job 
Its Real Cost is by the Year 


Murphy Varnish does the Job with fewer 
gallons and fewer days’ work than any lower- 
price varnish, and saves cost of re-varnishings. 





The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company ‘ewarx, 


That Lasts ‘ FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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“WASHBURN-CROSBY co. 


LD MEDAL FLOUR Z ) 














_ Why Not Now? 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 





